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Dr. Jagdish Saran Sharma, guest editor for this Special 15th Anniver- 
sary Issue of The Indian Librarian is Librarian of the Panjab University Co 
Library, Chandigarh, since 1959. Previously he served as Reference Librarian, c 
Delhi University ; Librarian, Gandhi Memorial Museum Library, New Delhi ; = 
and University Librarian, Banaras Hindu University. - 
Dr. Sharma born on April 29th 1924, is a graduate of Delhi University, 44 
M.A. (Hist.), St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, Dip. Lib. Sc. Delhi University ; H 
M.A.L.S. and Ph.!). from the University of Michigan, USA. Practical Training S. 
from University of Michigan Library, USA.; The Library of Congress, A. 
Washington ; US National Archives ; US Department of Agricultural Library ; 
US Medical Army, Washington ; United Nations Library, New York. B 
Active in many professional and cultural organizations, Dr. Sharma is Vv 
a Fellow of the Rockfeller Foundation, New York ; Life Member of the 
Indian Library Association; Member of American Library Association, Chicago; P 
1.S.L I.B. (London) ; U. P. Library Association ; Delhi Library Association ; M 
President of Punjab Library Association and Contributing Editor of The - 
Indian Librarian. P 
Dr. Sharma has been to U.S.A. and Europe two times. He has visited I 
all the important university and public libraries in the United States of t 
America, United Kingdom, Bangkok, Phillippines, Honoluloo and Port Said l 
etc. 
Dr. Sharma is one of the noted bibliographers of India. He is responsi- 
ble for the following world famous publications. 7 
1. Mahatma Gandhi: A Descriptive Bibliography. 2. Jawahar Lal Nehru: A c 
Descriptixe Bibliography. 3. Vinoba and Bhoodan: A Descriptive Bibliography. 4. oe 
A.1.C.C. Circulars : A Descriptive Bibliography. 5. Gyan Ki Khoj Men (ia Hindi). S 
In his private life Dr Sharma is happy and seeks. always to share his 
content by helping others. He entertains who visit him from all over India 
and abroad. _ 
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RAJENDRA PRASAD 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF INDIA 
BY 


KEWAL L. PUNJABI, I.C.S. (Retd.) 
216 pp. 11 plates in black and white 


This is a book which should be read by everyone. It relates the 
fascinating story of an unknown boy — without money or influence — who 
rose to be the first President of India. As a member of the ‘‘ heaven-born 
service ’’ the author had unique opportunities of getting behind the scenes. 
The food problem, which continues to baffle India, is described from first- 
hand sources. The constitutional role of the President — which is still in 
the making — is analysed with expert care; and the veil has been lifted 
to disclose the unobtrusive and moderating influence of the President in 
shaping the policies of the Government. Penetrating Rajendra Prasad’s 
habitual shyness and reserve, the author reveals his personality which 
reflects the urges and aspirations of the common man in India. 


Because of his close association with Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the 
author decided to devote his time to writing this valuable book after retire- 
ment in 1959. He presents the picture of the life of Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and his services rendered to the country with appreciative understanding. 

Please order your requirements in advance, either through your nearest 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


By Dr. Jagdish Saran Sharma 
Library Education in India 


From the times immemorial, Libraries have been closely linked with 
learning and education. Even the caveman was anxious to record his achieve- 
ments on the walls of his artistically carved out dwellings. Gradually, with the 
advent of industrial development and the invention of movable type and press, 
the concept of recording achievements formerly on clay tablets, later, on Bhoj 
Patras, silk, metal and paper progressed alongwith the passage of time. 
Naturally, to make effective use of all such records of human history and hu- 
man thought the preservation technique also developed in a form which was 
not exactly what concept we have today of a Library. However, as it is revealed 
by many learned authors that there existed certain techniques of preserving 
clay tablets, manuscripts, books etc., but as democracy took its own shape 
alongwith development in Science and Arts, its record was printed by the Prin- 
ting Press ; with this also the technique of preservation, classification, catalog- 
ing and interpretation of this stored knowledge to those scholars who want to 
be benefitted by this treasure. 

To make use of this scientific knowledge and to advance the cause of 
education among its citizens, independent countries felt the need of training 
those who can take care of the Shrines of Knowledge i.e. Libraries. 

The United States of America initiated professional training for 
Librarians as early as 1887 when Dr. Melvil Dewey established the first Library 
School in the Columbia University. 

It came to Great Britain very late in 1921 when the London School 
of Librarianship was established. 

India which though influenced very much by the British, surprisingly 
enough, America had great influence if not for anything else, in the field of 
Library Science as early as 1911 when an American Librarian, Mr. Bordon, 
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who was a pupil of Dr. Melvil Dewey was invited by Maharaja of Baroda to 
organize Library Movement in his State. In a way, this was the greatest achic- 
vement by any princely state in India, not only for education but for Libraries 
themselves. 

Panjab which is one of the pioneer states which stood boldly for the 
cause of Libraries and training of Librarians started its training class in 1915, 
when another American, Mr. Asa Don Dickinson, Librarian of the University 
of the Panjab started a Diploma Course. It was in Panjab State that first book 
on Library Science ‘‘ The Panjab Library Primer ”’ was published. Through 
this great book, interest in Library Science grew among Indians gradually. 

After the start of School of Librarianship in the London University, 
in 1921, it became popular among its Commonwealth Countries and since most 
of the Indians were in those days influenced by British Universities, one of 
India's great Librarians, Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, happened to go for training 
to London. He has so much genuinely inspired by Library Science that he 
started in 1929, after his coming back home, Library Course under the aus- 
pices of Madras Library Association. This was later on taken over by the 
University of Madras in 1931. 

Alongwith the consciousness of education, people also became Library 
minded and need for Library training grew rapidly. Andhra University start- 
ed its course in 1935. The Imperial Library, now the National Library, Calcutta, 
under the guidance of its Librarian, Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, in 1935 
started a Summer Course. A course in Librarianship was also started by the 

3engal Library Association. 

Since the demand for Librarians increased by leaps and bounds, other 
Universities such as Benares, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Aligarh, Vikram and 
Nagpur also started Diploma in Library Science Course. The Panjab Univer- 
sity after the partition of India did not lose sight of the importance of the 
training of Librarians when it continued its Practical Training Course till 1959. 
Since the demand for better trained Librarians was felt more than ever, a 
Post-Graduate Diploma Course has been started from July 1960, at Chandigarh 
with the hope that it will meet the growing demand not only of the affiliated 
colleges of the Panjab University but also of the Central and District, Depart- 
mental and other private and specialised libraries. The Panjab State is far far 
ahead as compared to some other states so far as the number of its affiliated 
colleges and the students is concerned. Besides, the grades of Librarians in this 
state are comparatively higher than those of other states. The grades of the 
Central State Library and of the University Library Staff are also comparative- 
ly higher as compared with those of many states. A glance upon the syllabus 
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of the Post-Graduate Diploma Course at the Punjab University clearly indicates 
that it has completely deviated from the rudimentary and traditional type of 
syllabus that is in practice at other Universities in our country. In this sylla- 
bus we have set apart 100 marks for Sessional Note Book which gives insight 
into the practical work done by the students. 50 marks have been set aside 
for a Term Paper which will inspire and will give impetus to continue their 
research activities in their professional field. Undoubtedly this is a great move 
towards the direction of creating Library Literature in our country. 

Ours is the only state which has the distinction of publishing a library 
journal z.e. ‘Indian Librarian’’, continuously since 1945, inspite of many diffi- 
culties and it is steering with fiying colours and is upholding the high stand- 
ard of Library service. At the ocassion of the 15th anniversary, we take pride 
in thanking its founder Editor, Mr. S. R. Bhatia, for his indefatigable efforts in 
disseminating the ideals of Library Education amongst the people of the 
country and abroad. 

Moreover, the Goverument of India and University Grants Commission 
are doing a memorable job in standardising the Library Service and ameliorat- 
ing the service conditions of the Librarians. The Report of Advisory Commit- 
tee for Libraries appointed by the Government of India has been published 
and the University Grant Commission also arranged a very useful Seminar 
on ‘* Workflow in University and College Libraries ’’ which has laid down 
certain standards. The University Grant Commission has also appointed a 
committee of experts to look into the service conditions of the Librarians and 
it is hoped that this committee will be just enough to ameliorate the lot of 
the Librarians in the best interests of education and general well-being of 
the Librarians as a whole. 

Another encouraging feature of the Government Policy towards the 
direction of standardising library education in the country is the establish- 
ment of the Institute of Library Science at the Delhi University. It is proper 
to expect that this institute will yo a long way in encouraging proper library 
education in India. 

I again wish The Indian Librarian and its able Editor a veteran 
Librarian, many more years of guidance and service to the Library Profession 
in India and abroad. 





Education for Librarianship 
“The primary aim of education for librarianship should be the train- 
ing of the intellect in matters pertaining to human knowledge, and its goal 
should be the achievement of the highest wisdom in promoting the utilization 
of knowledge for the benefit of mankind.”’ ; 
—Jesse H. Shara, Dean, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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15th Anniversary 


Messages & Greetings 


(Mrs.) M. Rudomino, Director of the All-Union State Library of Foreign 
Literature, Moscow, USSR. 


‘‘We warmly congratulate you on the 15th Anniversary of your Indian 
Librarian and wish it great success and further achievements in its future work. 


“The All-Union State Library of Foreign Literature always displayed 
a friendly interest in the peoples of India and their culture. We are also 
deeply interested in the work of your libraries and bibliographers as in the 
solutions you find to the different library problems with which you are faced. 
Therefore your magazine, the analytical annotation of which we have been 
carrying out for a number of years, is of great benefit to us. It not only 
acquaints us with the work of libraries in your country but helps our biblio- 
graphers in the Department of Eastern Literature to work with literature in 
different languages of India /for instance articles of Sengupta in the last issues 
of your magazine/. 

“This year our library devoted some hours of its Library Seminar to 
the study of S. R. Ranganathan’s work, a lecture on this subject was delivered 
by Professor Shamurin, a specialist in the field of classification. 


: “We hope, dear friends, that our business co-operation will contribute 

to the development of friendly ties between the people of our two countries. 
“Permit us to congratulate you once more on the jubilee of your 

publication and send you our best regards.”’ 











Do You Know......... 

The Lenin State Library of the U.S.S.R. is the youngest of the world’s 
great libraries — 500 years younger than the Paris National Library, 200 years 
younger than that of the British Museum, and more than 50 years younger than 
the Library of Congress, Washington, USA. But, with its 22 million volumes, 
it has outgrown these huge national libraries by far, having 13 million volumes 
more than the Library of Congress, 16 million more than the Library of the 
British Museum, and 17 million more than the Paris National Library. 


Every day from 90’ clock in the morning till 11 0’ clock at night 
thousands troop through its main entrance, across a spacious marble lobby up 
the wide staircase into the different reading rooms of which there are 15 (for 
professors, for the humanities, for current periodicals, etc.). Among them are 
born-and bread Moscovities, and also people from all over the Soviet Union 
and from abroad, too. Use of the library is free and it is open to the public 
at large. 

The Lenin State Library is the U.S.S.R. ’s research centre for biblio- 
graphy and librarianship. One will find here the archives of Kuprin, the corre- 
spondence of Chekhov, the notebooks of Dostovevsky with the author’s diffe- 
rent versions of some of the chapters of his novels, the notes of those great 
Russian generals Alexander Suvorov and Mikhail Kutuzov, the correspondence 
of Peter I and Catherine II, the MSS of Tolstoy, Gogol, Ostrovsky, Nekrasov, 
Beranger, Voltaire, Napoleon, Dickens, Scott and Goethe. 

The Lenin Library maintains ties through its exchange service with 
4,300 other libraries, including 146 foreign ones, to whom it loaned more than 


4,00,000 books last year. 
Soviet Literature, 7, 1960. 
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The Exhibition of Books and Periodicals dedicated to India 
held at the Library in June 1955. 
INDIAN LIBRARIAN, SEPTEMBER 1960 





U.S.S.R. STATE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE IN MOSCOW 











This U.S.S.R. State Library contains over two-and-a half million of books 
and periodicals in eightytive languages. ( Read story of this Library in 
The Indian Librarian, December 1959, page 135—138.) 
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Libraries and Social Education 


By K. R. Rao, M.A., B.Ed., Dip. Lib. 
Librarian, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay-71. 


“Etymologically’’, says John Dewey, ‘‘the word ‘ education ’ means 
just a process of leading or bringing up.’’ This process of leading or bringing 
up of a child is the main concern of the parents and the teacher. But the task 
of educating the masses is the moral responsibility of the social worker. One 
can easily notice that the form and content of education has undergone chan- 
ges from period to period suiting to the needs of the individual and society, 
but the goal or purpose of education has remained almost unchanged. That 
goal is helping the individual to develop a wholesome personality and mould- 
ing him in becoming an efficient and useful member of the society. 


It is now an accepted fact that education is the birth-right of all and 
that for the proper functioning of Democracy, education of the masses is indis- 
pensable. Education, no longer is the monopoly of a select few. A well-in- 
formed people alone can give an enduring support to democracy. It is a well- 
known fact that in our country 80% of our people are illiterate. A vast mul- 
titude await to be educated and enlightened. 


This is the goal of Social Education. We have only to adopt ways by 
which education can reach the greatest number in the shortest possible time. 

Social Education, in earlier days, just meant nothing more than adult 
education. Its pupils were those less fortunate grown-ups who in their young- 
er days were denied the opportunities of education. Its scope did not go be- 
yond the teaching of the three Rs’ and a general acquaintance with the rights 
and duties of citizenship. Its cause was espoused by a few morally conscen- 
tious intellectuals. But, now the scope of social education is much wider and 
more comprehensive. It does not confine itself in teaching of the three Rs’ 
only, nor it is meant exclusively for adults. It aims to educate the society as 
a whole, irrespective of age and sex. It takes note of the fact that modern life 
is becoming more and more complex as a result of the advancement of science 
and technology. It tries to help the individual to adjust himself to the chang- 
ing needs of modern life. It aims at creating opportunities to develop social 
habits in people, infuse in them self-confidence so that each member of the 
society can learn to be not only self-relient and lead a useful life, but also con- 
tribute to the good of the community as a whole. In social education the em- 
phasis is more on the social aspects rather than the intellectual. Intellectual 
aspect alone is not allowed to receive undue importance at the cost of others. 

Our country has a glorious tradition of social work and there are 
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today innumerable organizations devotod to social work and there are a large 
number of enthusiastic workers who have devoted their lives in various fields 
of service of their fellowmen. The education of the masses is one among the 
many tasks that has fallen to the lot of the Social Worker. But in his mission, 
the social worker faces many obstacles. If we analyze a community from the 
point of view of its educability, we find that it is made up of people with var- 
ied levels of mental developments. A few are superior, some average, but a 
vast number below the average. It is with this vast majority that the Social 
Worker has to deal. Therefore it becomes necessary that a social worker 
should know how to educate the less intellegent. He should know how to teach 
them effectively adopting modern methods. 

Librarians also belong to the category of Social Workers. It appears 
to me that the time has come when the Librarians must realize that they are 
the leaders in the movement of Social Education. 

Educationists too, in recent times have begun to emphasize the great 
importance of libraries in Social Education movement. Libraries are the ideal 
institutions for the educational advancement of the people. Libraries have no 
other purpose to serve than this. They are not the show-pieces meant to en- 
hance the prestige of its owner or the institution to which it is attached. Simi- 
larly, the Librarian is not just a keeper of the books, an administator nor a 
technician in his own field. The Librarian and the library staff occupy a very 
advantageous position in the scheme of Social Education. ‘The Library ... 
does not and cannot exist as an end in itself. Its existence is dependent upon 
the society out of which it has grown. Consequently, if its service to society 
is to be nicely adjusted and of genuine social significance, those who admini- 
ster it must be fully informed concerning the nature and needs of society’. * 

Libraries, therefore should become the popular meeting place of the 
community for all intellectual activities. It should become the centre where 
people flock in for information, education and recreation. How could this 
be done ? The books by themselves do not come to the reader. Nor can the 
ordinary by themselves choose a book. A human agent is required to effect 
contact between the book and the reader. Here steps in the Librarian for 
their help. He must explore the means of implementing an effective country- 
wide programme of social education. Libraries can attract people into its 
fold by film show, dramas, lectures and reading circles and conducting perio- 
dical discussions and debates on subjects of common interest. These activities 
will make the Library the hub of all intellectual activity of the Community. 
Films and radio attract all. They have great potentialities in mass educa- 
tion. The audio-visual media are very effective in educating the people. 





+ Library ‘Trends (Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1937). 
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LIBRARIES AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Films can vividly portray things as they are in reality. They show exactly 
how people look and live. They are very useful in the teaching of subjects 
like geography, science etc. Sometimes they are better substitutes to books. 
But for continuous education books are indispensable. The Literature suitable 
to the neo-literates must be collected and arranged and organized in such a 
way as to stimulate their interest. All children, young and old, men and wo- 
men must have opportunity to educate themselves continuously and thus use 
leisure beneficially. Libraries should work for the advancement of the group 
and not individuals only.. They must arrange activities which promote under- 
standing between groups and bring harmony between conflicting forces. 

In the furtherance of such undertakings Libraries require a staff which 
is not only skilled and efficient but enthusiastic and socially minded. They 
must realize that their function is not just the circulation of books, but show 
readiness to do the actual community work and participate in all the activi- 
ties which are helpful in the development of the mind of people and their atti- 
tudes. If Library staff can take an active part in the civic activities rather 
than watch them as silent spectators, then the Library will gain importance 
and will become the centre, where people look up for guidance. It will create 
the impression in the mind of people that it is an agency which must be con- 
sulted before taking up any civic programme. 

The Librarian and his staff too will occupy an important place in the 
life of the community. It requires a great deal of social mindedness and adopt- 
ability on the part of the Library staff to function in this way. It requires 
interest in social work, emotional maturity and a fair knowledge of social pro- 
blems like beggary, prostitution, social change etc. It is only this personal 
contact between the Librarian and the social worker that works wonders in 
social education. How great is the need for the mutual co-operation of the 
Librarian and the Social Worker is evident from the ‘‘ Report of Advisory 
Committee for Libraries’’. In their conclusion they observe the following : 
‘‘The Librarian in his efforts to bring people and books in mutual contact, has to 
work in intimate association with the social education workers and the social 
education set-up. ... If the Librarian and the social education worker have to 
play their respective roles in this co-operative effort, then the Librarian must 
have some knowledge of the field of activity of the social education worker and 
Vice Versa...In order to do their best in the educational field common to both, 
the library and the social education staff should meet regularly and evolve 
methods of fruitful co-operation’’. (Page 99) If Librarians become conscious 
their strategic position in the Scheme of social education and work in the right 
direction, the goal of social education can be achieved quicker and our illeter- 
ate millions would become enlightened citizens and guardians of Democracy. 
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The story of the Encyclopedia 


By P. K. Banerjea, 
Head of the Library Science Department, Vikram University, Ujjan. 


The utility of the compilation of an encyclopedia is by no meansa 
modern idea. For centuries, experiments have been going on to save the 
labour and time of reading many books on a subject and to provide the requi- 
red information in a nutshell, so that we can get in a condensed form, all that 
we wish to know about a given subject. The earliest example of the encyclo- 
pedia was compiled by Plini and his Naturalis Historia, which first became 
prominent in 77 A. D. contained twenty thousand quotations culled from two 
thousand works of four hundred authors ; but the idea of compiling an ency- 
clopedia on modern lines was first conceived of by China and the Chinese 
encyclopedia Tai Ping U Tan is accepted to be the first of its kind. 

The invention of the art of printing revolutionised the art of book- 
production. The rate of literacy increased tremendously and so also the num- 
ber of books. Books, and later on serials also, on different subjects, began to 
pour forth in continuous torrent and it became impossible for a reader to 
collect facts from different scattered sources. Moreover, in an age of mecha- 
nical hurry, time has become a very valuable factor. Facts have got to be 
found out quickly and there is no time to hunt out the different and varied 
information from different sources. To meet the demand of the times, so many 
different types of reference books have come into use and the books that in- 
corporate the varied nature of information from all the subject fields are 
considered to be valuable as a reference source material or tool. All the scien- 
ces are now becoming closely integrated and the old boundaries that used to 
separate the different subjects are fast disappearing. A modern poet wants to 
know and understand the fundamentals of science and the physician wants to 
be acquainted with the basic principles of sociology and without an encyclo- 
pedia, it is not possible to cross the impediments presented by unknown facts. 
In addition to this function, the encyclopedia in the modern age, performs 
another vital function. There has been a great rise in the number of literate 
men all over the world, but the knowledge of the three R’s is not enough. 
There should be definite provision for continuous education after the primary 
and secondary levels. It is not possible however, to arrange for higher and Uni- 
versity education for all ; thus, those who have had no opportunities of going 
to the Universities, would remain only half-educated without adequate supple- 
mentary means of education. For this reason, the encyclopedia has now assum- 
ed a special significance in the field of education and an authoritative encyclo- 
pedia compiled by competant editors, can, to a great extent fulfil this need. 
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The aim and ideal of encyclopedia too, has now changed. Upto the ninth edi- 
tion, the compilers of Encyclopedia Britannica, thought that the volumes 
would be used only by learned men but after that, it is being compiled with a 
view to cater to the intellectual needs of the greatest number with the definite 
object of self-education in mind. One of the definitions of encyclopedia is ‘‘ A 
systematic summary of all the information significant to mankind ”’. Here the 
word ‘Significant’ is to be noticed particularly, for the need of the people varies 
according to the standard of education, culture and geographical surroundings 
of the people for whom the volumes are primarily required. For this purpose, 
the facts that would be given a greater prominence in Indian encyclopedias 
would or may not get the same amount of emphasis in books published in 
England or Germany. At the same time, it is not possible to adhere to the 
same pattern or plan through the ages. Historical forces bring in great chan- 
ges in the social structure and our way of thinking is never static ; the result 
is that in certain subjects, we are less interested today, then we were before. 
Human likes and dislikes waxes and wanes according to the changes in the 
tempo of the human mind and the editors of the encyclopedia have got to keep 
alive to these changes and emphasis has got to be shifted accordingly. If we 
look through the different editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica, we will 
know how this change has occurred through the ages. In the first edition of 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1768), Atom has been defined only by four words 
and there is a long article on Love in five pages. In the present edition, Atom 
has been assigned more then ten pages and there is no separate article on 
Love. One curious reader wrote complainingly about it. Did he (editor) not 
belive in the existence of Love in this world ? The editor replied that the arti- 
cle on love had been removed because ‘‘ Love is better experienced than read 
about and the opposite is true of the atom bomb’’. 


Encyclopedias can be of different types. We are however, more con- 
cerned with those general types which embody in themselves information on 
all subjects, though the specialized types i.e. dealing with particular subjects 
are also very much in demand by the students devoted to the study of those 
subjects. In these fields the importance of Encyclopedia of Social Sciences and 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics are considered to be the best examples. 


Then there can be encyclopedias in a single volume or they could be 
in many volumes. For ordinary needs a single volume is perferable for it is 


not possible to purchase a multi-volume encyclopedia by a common man or by 
an ordinary library. 


Then there are encyclopedias of different standards. Some are especi- 
ally planned for the juveniles, some for adults and there are still others which 
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are meant for the learned. 

From the physical arrangement point of view, encyclopedias could be 
placed in two different classes. One is letter by letter arrangement, which puts 
all the subjects by alphabets ; this does not bring together all the relative sub- 
jects, whereas the other arrangement which is by subjects only, puts the diffe- 
rent topics of the same subject in a scattered manner. The modern method 
is to describe the topics of one subject alphabetically, this gives us a continu- 
ous picture of the subject and we can form an idea of the entire field after go- 
ing through the descriptions of the various topics under it. The protagonists 
of the ‘letter by letter’ arrangement, however, argue that encyclopedia or other 
reference books are not meant for reading from cover to cover and it is easier 
to find out a subject if the letter by letter arrangement is followed. For the 
encyclopedias of this type, an exhaustive relative index is an absolute necessi- 
ty. If the topics are not properly indexed, it is not possible for the enquirer 
to spot the topic about which he wants information. For this reason, there is 
a very elaborate index in the Encyclopedia Britannica, which is a typical ex- 
ample of best indexing. There are four thousand topics on which separate 
articles have been written in this gigantic and scholarly effort of providing in- 
formation to all and there are 5,00,000 entries in the index. This elaborate 
analysis of the subjects by topics, has increased considerably the value of 
Britannica. 

The success of the encyclopedia depends largely upon the editor. To 
plan and to execute the form are his direct responsibility. He will decide the 
literary form and style and will constantly keep in view the class of persons 
for whom the encyclopedia is meant and will watch over the language and pre- 
sentation, so that the articles are suitable for the class of people for whom 
the encyclopedia is primarily meant. In the preface to the first edition of En- 
cyclopedia Britannica the editor Smelly wrote, ‘‘ Utility ought to be the prin- 
cipal intention of every publication ’’. This aim of practical utility can be 
achieved, if the editor keeps constantly in view, the need of the readers. It is 
not necessary that the editor of the encyclopedia should always be a great 
scholar and a specialist ; on the other hand, a specialist sometimes has a cir- 
cumscribed view, for he ‘knows everything of something’’ whereas the editor 
of encyclopedia has to know “‘something of everything’”’. For this reason the 
editor, after receiving an article from an author, can guess, whether the paper 
would fulfil the aim fixed earlier. The present editor of Britannica, Walter 
Yust has a great reputation as an editor, though as a specialist he is not so 
much well-known. His personality, broad outlook and efficiency are leading 
the Britannica from success to success. The office of the editor of Britannica 
has refused the articles written by world famous scholars, many have been 
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asked to rewrite the articles and such things could be possible because of the 
impressive personality of the editor. 

In order to make the encyclopedia reliable, specialists who have 
attained great reputation in the subjects concerned are requested to contribute 
articles, but it is not always safe to get articles written by specialists for they 
wish to propagate their own theories and ideas about the subject and there are 
many examples of great scholars, who expressed their idiosyncrasies in this 
manner. Dr. Johnson defined ‘Oat’ as the ‘‘food for horses in England and 
that for men in Scotland’. Thus the great scholar and the most famous cele- 
brity of his age, tried to satisfy his grudge against Scotland. The French 
encyclopedia edited by Didirot was in twenty-eight volumes and it contained 
articles written by the most famous philosophers of the time, Voltaire and 
Rousseau and others but these were by no means impartial. They created so 
much of dis-satisfaction and hostile criticism that the French government had 
to proscribe the first two volumes. Many articles of Encyclopedia Britannica 
also created great controversy at times. The editor for this reason has to see that 
no article is published which is likely to arouse dis-satisfaction in any quarter 
or hurt the feelings of a particular section or interest. Among the writers who 
have contributed articles in Encyclopedia Britannica, such worid famous men 
as Scott, Mill, Macaulay, Swinburne, Mathew Arnold, Huxley, Trotsky, 
Bernard Shaw, Freud, Marie Curie, Niels Bohr are included ; but despite their 
personal idiosyncrasies and great reputation as specialists in their respective 
fields, they have not allowed their whims to be reflected in their writings. 
The reason for this is that the editor had given them clear instructions beforé 
writing. The specialists rigidly follow the instructions of the editor and for this 
reason we do not find any disproportion despite the great volume of the book. 
It may asppear rather curious that the celebrities of the world choose to write 
for Britannica though they are allowed by the editor to write not according to 
their inclinations, and the reason for submission to the rigid rules is that it is 
considered to be a matter of very great honour to be invited to contribute an 
article in Encyclopedia Britannica and the monetary reward is rather insigni- 
ficant in its comparison. In this context it is worthwhile to recall that while 
editing the 14th edition in 1929, the editorial board of the Britannica had in- 
vited Gandhiji to write an article on Civil Disobedience. Gandhiji was in jail in 
those days and the Bombay Government gave greater importance to the prison 
regulations and returned the letter to London. 

After the 9th edition of Britannica, the editorial policy became ‘‘de- 
mocratizing the means of self-education’. To make this policy a success, it is 
essential that the co-operation of the jouralists be enlisted. When this was 
announced, many readers informed the editor that they had read the Britannica 
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from cover to cover. It. is however, not possible to know that this claim was 
always based on facts, but we have positive proofs to establish that Bernard 
Shaw, while he was unemployed, had read all the volumes of Britannica 
excepting the scientific articles. The great novelist C. S. Forster had read two 
different editions of the Britannica and these two claims have been proved to 
be true. 

In another way, journalism has influenced the editing of encyclopedias. 
Previously, nobody ever thought of bringing in another edition, unless the old 
edition was completely exhausted. In 1929 after the publication of the 14th 
edition, a permanent editorial board was established. At present besides the 
editor and his assistants, there are seventy-five advisors also attached with 
this office. From all quarters of the world, new facts or news of the latest 
developments on different subjects are received and the old articles are revised, 
rewritten and corrected accordingly and it is not necessary to wait for the 
new editon. For this reason a long period of thirty years could be allowed to 
elapse after the 14th edition and new edition had not been brought out, though 
for many times revised and corrected reprints had been published. This pro- 
cess has enabled the Britannica to remain up-to-date. In addition to this, the 
editor’s office, publishes every year ‘Britannica Book of the Year’’ which gives 
a detailed description of the latest developments in all the fields of knowledge. 
The principle of ‘continuons editing, and the publication of the annual year- 
book have been accepted by other compilers of encyclopedias. 

Prior to our contacts with the modern world, we did not have any 
encyclopedias in any of our languages, nor were we conscious of their needs. 
The first encyclopedia dealing with India was compiled by an Englishman 
during the Mutiny. It was edited by Edward Balfour. It was named ‘:The 
Encyclopedia of India and of Eastern, Southern Asia Commercial, Industrial 
and Scientific.”” The third edition of this book was published in London in 
1885. Despite many mistakes and errors of judgement, it was the best and 
most authoritative book on India at that time but being edited and being 
primarily meant for Europeans, Indians did not like this book. In 1907, 
“Cyclopedia of India’’ was published in two volumes from Calcutta. These 
were quite good, but were not comprehensive enough and ancient Indian topics 
were not fully dealt with. Similar attempts were made by Laxmi Narasia in 
1924-25 but though his works were called ‘‘Cyclopedia’’, they were in fact 
nothing but compilations of essays on different subjects bearing no logical con- 
nection with each other. The first encyclopedia in Indian Janguage was _ pub- 
lished in 1999-1918 in Bengali. It was edited by Nagendra Nath Basu. It is 
in twenty-two volumes and it is based on the pattern of two Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It is very authoritative and dependable and it is the best of its 
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kind. It has been translated in Hindi and other Indian languages but has not 
been revised so far. In Bengali there is another encyclopedia for juveniles. 
It is called Sishu Bharati. It is in ten volumes and it is very attractive and 
contains a large lot of information on a wide range of subjects capable of 
satisfying the intellectual curiosity of children. Other regional languages are 
also making commendable efforts in this direction and Tamil Encyclopedia 
deserves to be mentioned first. Since 1954, 6 volumes of this have been 
published and it is expected that by 1962 it will be completed in ten volumes. 
In Telegu language there are two encyclopedias one in seven volumes and the 
other in two volumes. They however, being old and out of date, two other 
are being brought out-one in six volumes and the other in twelve volumes ; 
the latter has already started publication and two volumes have come out. 
In Marathi, ‘‘Maharashtriya Jyankosh’’ was published in 23 volumes in 1920. 
After that two other encyclopedias have been published — one in six volumes 
and the other in five volumes. The first has been completed in 1951. In 
Malayalam and Kanareese languages, two encyclopedias have been planned 
and the various state governments are encouraging the efforts of this new 
exepriment in Indian literary field. The most commendable effort in this 
direction is being made by the Uttar Pradesh Government and they have en- 
trusted the work of compilation of an encyclopedia on modern lines to Nagri 
Pracharini Sabha of Banares. When completed it would probably be the best 
of all in the regional languages published so far. All these go to prove that 
we have become conscious of the necessity of having encyclopedias in our 
languages. Unless this is done, we cannot expect our languages to develop 
and education too, cannot be democratized. F 

In this context it is worthwhile to lay down certain principles for 
the compilation of encyclopedia in our languages, for traditions in this direc- 
tion have not grown up and unless we are clear about the fundamental princi- 
ples to guide us, it is not possible to develop on scientific and healthy lines. 

Some persons have been insisting that the encyclopedia published 
in our languages should not deal with topics and subjects which are primarily 
concerned with the West and such topics as Shakespeare, Lyrical Ballads or 
Beethoven etc. should be excluded from these books ; for they argue that 
there are plenty of books in English language in which such topics have been 
thoroughly discussed and if these topics are excluded, the bulk of the encyclo- 
pedia would be reduced and consequently the cost of production would come 
down. But the persons who have been suggesting these, have lost sight of the 
fundamental principles governing encyclopedias. 

The value of encyclopedia rests on the fact that information on 
diverse subjects are available in a concise manner & they are easily procurable. 
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If it were not the case, we would have to consult book on different subjects for 
information about the same. If we want to know anything about Shakespeare, 
in such a situation, we would have to consult a book written in English langu- 
age, but we are trying to visualise a state in which all information would be 
available to our people in our languages; for as things are, we can be sure that 
the days for the domination of English language in this country are numbered 
and it is becoming increasingly clear that the standard of attainment in that 
language by the students of our unversities and other men is deteriorating pro- 
gressively. In this condition it would be worth while to seriously consider 
whether it would be wise to compile encyclopedias in English or to leave a great 
gap which could be filled up only with sufficiently high standard of attainment 
in that language The aim of the encyclopedias compiled in our languages should 
be to make easily available to the people of the land, the gliinpses of culture 
and civilization of the West. Those who cannot do this because of the lack of 
familiarity with the English language, are losing ground swiftly and two dis- 
tinct classes have appeared in the country — one the English-knowing and the 
other English-not-knowing—this unfortunate and invidious distinction has cre- 
ated a cleavage in our national body and this internecine struggle cannot be 
done away with unless the non-English knowing persons are acquainted with 
the Westren learning through our own languages. In this context the encyclo- 
nedias have an important role to play and for this reason, we cannot think of 
discarding the discussions on non-Indian subjects and on the other hand should 
try to incorporate in our encyclopedias as much and as many of the Western 
topics as possible and it is by so doing we can hope to make our encyclopedias 
complete and really universal. The articles of Britannica pass through five 
hundred stages before the final print order is given. Even after taking so much 
care, the Britannica is not absolutely flawless and mistakes do occur init. For 
this reason, it is not quite fair, to expect that we would be able to produce a 
faultless encyclopedia in the first attempt ; for in this country we have not 
been able to establish the tradition because, most of the encyclpedias have 
ceased publication after the first edition, which causes wastage of money, time 
and energy. For this reason. we sholud not think of only one edition. For diffe- 
rent languages, we must adopt the system of continuous editing and if this is 
adopted various institutions would develop around each encyclopedia and by 
the process of frequent corrections and additions the book is likely to become 
free from mistakes and the readers and enquirers would consider the volumes 
as dependable. To translate these principles in action, we require financial 
backing and all individual attempts in this direction must come to an end, 
though we must gratefully acknowledge the debt to those pioneers who by 
their unaided efforts, laid the first foundations of compiling encyclopedias in 
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this country. The modern methods of editing and compiling must be adopt- 
ed, so that the new encyclopedias that are being produced, do not. die an un- 
timely death like their precursors. We should not however, forget that, too 
much of financial aid, sometime deprives the institutions of that spirit of 
adventure and effort, which comes out of modest resources and we must also 
remember that a book will be demanded by the readers not because of its 
attractive binding, printing and fine get up, but because of its contents and 
intrinsic merits. 





Foreign News 


Malaya Library Association 

Mr. W. J. Plumbe, F.L.A., Librarian at the University of Malaya in 
Kuala Lumpur, has been elected President of the newly-formed Malaya 
Library Association. 


1960 SLA Convention 


More than 1300 librarians from industrial, scientific, commercial and 
educational institutions, Government agencies, newspapers, museums, and hos- 
pitals in the United States and Canada gathered in Cleveland, Ohio, June 5-8, 
1960, to attend the 51st Annual Convention of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. The three-day meeting included several general sessions of interest to 
all librarians, as well as numerous workshops, panels, and discussions on spe- 
cial library problems and techniques. 


Of particular interest to documentalists was a session on ‘‘Implications 
of Newer Documentation Methods to Special Librarianship’, with papers by 
K. F. Heumann, W. K. Lowry, I. A. Warheit and A. Kent. ‘Information 
Control and Retrieval through Macrofilm and Punched-Card Techniques’ was 
the subject of another special session, with papers being presented by 
T. Devlin, M. Wright and F. M. Parker. 


Norway’s Floating Library 

After the bookmobile, widely used in the rural districts of eastern 
Norway, the first bookboat is now plying among the islands of the country’s 
west coast, bringing books to the fishermen-farmers who live in the scattered 
communities in this region. Sponsored by the Bergen City Council, Bergen 
Public Library, the State and the Province of Hordaland, the bookboat carries 
about 3,000 volumes and calls at 149 places in the province. 
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Library Personnel in Ancient & Medieval India 


By Bima] Kumar Datta, 
Librarian, Visva-Bharati University Santineketan. 


In ancient and medieval India the librarians enjoyed a very honour- 
able position within the community and they were paid equally with those of 
the teachers. 

The Nagai inscription dated 1058 A. D. furnishes us with useful in- 
formation regarding the status and pay of the librarians during the time of 
later chalukyas. The Nagai educational institution was a residential college. 
It was equipped with a library run by six librarians. Besides the librarians 
there were six teachers for teaching the Vedas, Bhatta Darsana, Nyasa and 
Prabhakar. There were 252 residential students and the librarians probably in 
addition to their work were teaching. The inscription further states :- “35 
matter (of land) ......... to the expounder of Bhatta Darsana, 30 matter (of 
land) to the expounder of the Nyasa, 45 matter (of land) to the expounder of 
the Prabhaker, 30 matter (of land) to (each) librarian.’’ From the above allo- 
cation of land towards the maintenance of the teachers and librarians of Nagai 
residential college, it is evidently clear that the librarians used to have equal 
status with the teaching staff and they were paid the same pay as were given 
to the teachers of Nyasa. 

During the early Sultanate period the kings used to maintain within 
their royal household a library or kitab-khana and the officer-in-charge was 
known as Kitabdar. 

Sultan Jalauddin of the Khilji dynasty was a great patron of learn- 
ing. He selected Amir Khusrav, a scholar and poet of reputation as the librar- 
ian of the Imperial library and keeper of the Quran. The post of the Jibrar- 
ian was held in great respect and Amir Khusrav was raised to the rank of 
Peerage and was permitted to enjoy the privileges of a noble. 

During the Mughal period the Nazim was the highest officer of the 
library. Mulla Pir Muhammad and Shaikh Faizi in succession were the Nazims 
of Akbar’s Imperial Library. Muktub Khan was the Nazim of Jahangir and all 
of them were very important persons within the court. 

It is obvious that with the growth and developement of this institu- 
tion the need for different categories of staff was created. Regarding the diffe- 
rent classes of staff and their respective nature of work of the Mughal and 
post-Mughal days the following information is. given. 

1. The Nazim was the chief officer of the library. Like the present 
day librarians of big public or university library he was a man of scholarship 
and entrusted with the adminstrative supervision. 
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2. The Darogha or Muhtamim was the next man incharge of inter- 
nal administration and technical work. He was responsible for selection, classi- 
fication and purchase. 

3. The Sahhaf and warraq were used to work under the direction of 
Darogha and their duty was to issue books, replace the books in its proper 
place after use and also to clear them. 

4. Musahhah : They were in-charge of correction and moderation of 
the MSS. When the MSS. were damaged by book worms these moderators 
used to restore the pieces in proper way. It was necessary for this class to be 
scholars cum technicians otherwise it would have been difficult for them to 
replace the damaged portion of MSS. in a suitable way. In the library of 
Khan Khanan, Moulana Sufi was the Musahhah. 

5. Besides these there were the Translators, 

6. Katib or the ordinary scribe who used to copy rare MSS., 

7. Khus Navis or Calligraphers, 

8. Muqubila Navis who used to verify the works of Khatib and Khus 

Navis after comparing them with the original texts, 
9. Binders, 
10. Book-Illustrators, 
11. Jidwal Saz who used to draw the various types of margins on the papers, 
12. Clerks for accession and ; 
13. Servants for dusting and cleaning. 








PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Students’ Handbook 1960. London : The Library Association. 1960. 8s. 6d. 

This Handbook contains, the regulations and syllabus of professional 
examinations, list uf assessors and examiners, schools of library training, corres- 
pondence and part-time courses, a graded list of text books, works of reference 
and publications of the Library Association, and examination papers set dur- 
ing 1959. The book is of interest chiefly to librarians students of library science 
and bibliographers and to such it should prove of great value. 

Veterinary Drugs in Current Use, by Rudolph Seiden. New York, N. Y., : Springer 
Publishing Company, Inc , 1960. 128p $2.25. 

A very popular book for veterinarians, veterinary druggists, farmers, 
county agents and vocational agriculture teachers. It contains concise infor- 
mation on 600 veterinary drugs — their physical and chemical properties, 
therapeutic uses, side effects and dangers, antidotes, and doses for the various 
animal species. Also lists pharmacologic groups of drugs, trade names and 
synonyms of the drugs, all animal diseases for which drugs are recommended, 
and many health terms. A total of over 1800 alphabetical entries, fully cross 
referenced. ; 

In collecting and coordinating the facts, recommendations, and warn- 
ings for Veterinary Drugs in Current Use, Dr. Seiden has drawn on many official 
and standard works and, in case of conflicting sources, has independently 
evaluated the drugs. 

The Elements of Style by William Strunk, Jr. with Revisions, an Introduction, and 
a New Chapter on Writing by E. B. White. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
1959. 7ip. $1.00. 

The is a book which every English-speaking or English- learning per- 
son in the world should own. It is accurate and of considerable practical value, 
especially to foreign learners who have a good oral and reading grasp of Eng- 
lish and who wish to improve their skill in writing it. 


/ 
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200 Million Books For Soviet Children 


By §. Lyubimova 


Special attention is being devoted in the Soviet Union to the pub- 
lication of books for children. In the previous year more than 3,000 titles of 
books for children were printed, their total number of copies running into 
211 million. This year it is planned to put out even more books for young 
readers by modern writers and the classics of the literature of the USSR _ peo- 
ples and world authors, as well as the immortal works of folklore. Here we 
shall discuss a few books by Soviet writers for children of junior, intermediate 
and senior age. 

Many picture-books and several albums have been put out for young- 
sters who cannot read. There are, for example, “Grow Up Quick !”’ and “Let 
Get Acquainted,’’ telling of children’s life. Cartoons by humorous artists make 
up books of funny stories. One of these, for very young readers, is called “If 
I Can I'll Help’. Instructive game-books, such as ‘‘Look For and You'll Find’, 
with the help of picutures acquaint children with their native scenery, deve'op 
their powers of observation and arouse their interest in the animal and 
plant world. ‘‘From One to Ten’’, an amusing arithmetic book by S. Marshak, 
“About Volodya’’, a nursery rhyme by A. Barto ; and ‘The Little Brook’, 
another nursery rhyme by I. Demyadov, as well as many others, are to be 
shortly released. 

Books for children of every age cover a wide range of subjects and 
are of different genres. However themes that figure most prominently this 
year are the labour exploits of the Seviet people, new developments in school 
life, the struggle for peace and consolidation of the friendship among peoples, 
the achievements in science and technique and other subjects. For school- 
children a number of _ biographical novels on the life of outstanding Soviet 
people are being published. One such novel is “Seventh Heaven’’ by 
Y. Vorobyev. The readers of this book will follow its main characters to some 
of the major construction sites in the Soviet Union as well as to the Indian 
iron and steel mill in Bhilai, the radio station in Peking and the Friendship 
Palace in Warsaw. 

Soviet children are not cut off from the throbbing life of the adult 
world. Hence they cannot help being interested in the Seven-Year Plan. Det- 
giz, the Soviet Publishing House for Children’s Books, is, therefore, putting 
out a series of booklets under the title of ‘Journey through the Seven-year 
Plan’’, as well as several other books and collection of stories on the Seven- 
Year Plan. A good deal of space is devoted to the Seven-Year Plan in “I Want 
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to Know Everything”’, a junior almanac. It carries articles and features by 
men of letters and scientists on the accomplishments and tasks of the Soviet 
land in the further development of science, technique, literature and art. 

M iny stories for young readers are about school life, such as A. Grekov's 
“My Comrades”’ and Y. Rozanov’s ‘‘On the Threshold of Youth.’’ 

Children are fond of books about history. Fifty titles of such books 
alone are being released by the Publishing House for Children’s Books. ‘The 
Historico-Revolutionary Library for School children’”’ is coming out in a series 
as well as biographical books and books of memoirs. 

Another interesting series of books to be published is ‘‘Poetry Library”’ 
for children ; it includes the best works of the classics and modren poets. The 
series ‘‘In the World of Beauty’’ contains reproductions of the finest works of 
art and is designated to develop aesthetic appreciation in the young reader, 
teach him to perceive and understand the beautiful. ‘‘We Are Listening to 
an Opera”’ is the name of a book in opera art. ‘To Look and See”’ is a book 
which tells young readers of the Tretyakov State Picture Gallery. Another 
book, “By the Laws of Beauty” has a good deal to tell the young reader of 
suclpture, painting and graphic art. Many instructive books for the young- 
er reader are being published. Ina popular form they acquaint children with 
the surrouuding world, introduce them to the rudiments of natural phenomena 
and answer the countless ‘‘whys’’ of children. Some of these are ‘‘The Trans- 
parent Baby Elephant’’ (about rock-salt and how it is extracted), ‘‘The Train 
Runs’”’ (about railways), and ‘‘Three Friends” (about electricity). 

Older young readers show a deep interest in books about science and 
technique. For them a special encyclopedia ‘‘The World of Technique’’, which 
explains interestingly the most common technical terms, is being put out. 
It, too, tells of the latest machines, devices and technological processes. ‘‘Be- 
yond the 20th Century” is a book of scientific essays by eminent scientists on 
kibernetics, optics, heliophysics, astronomy, radio and electronics. There is 
hardly a single sphere of science and technique which is not treated in books 
for young readers to be published in the current year. 

Among instructive books an important place is occupied by guide- 
books for children’s technical and amateur activities. There are books con- 
taining descriptions of outdoor dances and games, ‘‘merry’’ plays, interesting 
sports stories and many others. 

Like all Soviet literature, books for children serve the cause of 
peace and help educate the growing generation in the spirit of frindship among 
all peoples. Hence, the special attention is given by the publishing houses 
to putting out litrature that would familiarize Soviet children with life in 
other lands. 
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Soviet children, as well as the grown-ups in our land, display great 
interest in the life of the peoples inhabiting India, and in Indian literature. 
In addition to Indian books already published, new books by ludian authors 
will appear, among them M.P. Anand’s ‘‘The Visage of Dawn’’ and “‘Song of 
the Road”’ by B. Bandhopadhyay. Many works by Indian authors have been 
included in volumes of pvetry and short stories by writers of Asian and African 
countries. K. Plavilshchikov, a Soviet author, has written a book ‘‘Under 
the Sun of India’ about the life in contemporary India. The book has been 
richly illustrated with photographs. 

Foreign News 
ALA - CLA JOINT CONFERENCE IN MONTREAL 

The first Joint Conference of the American Library Association and 
the Canadian Library Association-Association Canadienne des Bibliotheque 
opened with a general session on Sunday afternoon, June 19, 1960 in Monteral 
(Canada). The conference, which is the ALA’s 79th and the CLA-ACB’s 15th 
and which has for its theme “Breaking Barriers, an Inquiry into the Forces 
that Affect the Flow and Utilization of Knowledge,’’ was opened by Bertha 
Bassam (Toronto Library School), President of the CLA - ACB, with the read- 
ing of a letter of welcome form Canada’s Prime Minister, John G. Diefenbaker. 
Miss Bassam spoke of the close association that has obtained between the two 
organizations and introduced Under Secretary of State for the Province of 
Quebec Raymond Doubille, and Santo Fournier, Mayor of Montreal, who 
warmly welcomed the assembled librarians in French and in English, paying 
high tributes to the importance of the library profession in the service of in- 
tellectual advancement. William Carter, Head of the Exchange of persons of 
Unesco, brought the greetings of the Director General, Vittorino Veronese, 
and recounted,Unesco’s very active programme in spreading cultural advance- 
ment, improving technical knowledge and skills, and furthering international 
and intercultural communications, in all of which library services pay a vital 
role. 

The President of ALA, Benjamin E. Powell (Duke University Librar- 
ies), responded to the welcome and read a telegram of greatings from Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Mr. CLAPP HONOURED 


Mr. VERNER W. CLAPP, a member of the library of Congress staff 
for 33 years (1922-56) and now the President of the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., received the Joseph W. Lippincott Award for distinguished services to the 
library profession at the opening Joint Session. The citation accompanying 
the medal and the $1,000 award conferred upon Mr. Clapp declared that it 
was appropriete at a conference which had ‘‘Breaking Barriers’’ as its theme 
to recognize a librarian whose whole professional life has been devoted to 
improving the effectiveness of ‘‘the forces that affect the flow and utilization 
of knowledge’. 

“In all of his activities’, read the citation, “his wide background, 
his abilities as a creative thinker, his warm personality, and his inexhaustible 
energy serve well his profession and provide inspiration and encouragement to 
all who work toward the solution of the problems of librarianship’’. 

The citation was read by John D. Henderson. ( Los Angeles County 
Library), Chairman of the Lippineott Award Jury and Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr., 
of the J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia presented the award. 
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The Practice of Book Selection in a 


University Library 


By Aroon V. Thakore, 
Assistant Librarian, Baroda University Library, Baroda. 


Every year sees the publication of 320,000 new titles the world over. 
Assuming that a university Library would be potentially interested in ten per- 
cent of these and in the output of the past five years — both conservative 
estimates — this would result in 160,000 books from which book-selection is 
to be effected. Deducting the funds which the library uses in purchasing 
periodicals and administering its acquisition programme, the actual funds from 
which books can be purchased dwindle into insignificance before the potential 
stock of purchase. 

Yet, the distinguished Librarian of Harvard University, Keyes 
Matcalfe has written : 

“The administration of book-selection is in the long run the most im- 
portant single task for which a university libraian is responsible’. 

The reasons for this are obvious. University libraries spend from 
thirty-five to fifty percent of their budget in acquiring books. An inferior or 
irrelevant book acquired means a good book not acquired. And wrongly select- 
ed books will stay on the collections not only exerting their influence on the 
quality of the library but taking up space and eating up money spent in pro- 
cessing, cataloguing, taking care of them and binding them. Certainly proper 
book-selection is a matter of vital importance in an academic library. 

In actual practice book-selection seems to be the step child of uni- 
versity libraries. Something the staff does when they have nothing else to do. 
Moreover, book-selection is not given due weight in our university programmes 
for the education of librarians. A passive attitude is taken in this regard 
and the methods of book-selection and directions in which it turns are too often 
determined more or less haphazardly rather than with coldblooded planning 
where every penny spent has a purpose. 

The task of book-selection in a university library is much more com- 
plex and subtle than in a public library. Public librarians by long experience 
have come to know more or less exactly what their readers want. The patt- 
ern repeats itself all over the world. In university library book-selection a 
number of factors enter into the picture making the task difficult and one 
requiring knowledge, imagination, foresight, even ‘‘malice aforethought”’. 

Here are some of the factors that enter into a university library book- 
selection programme : 
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1. The University’s responsibilities for the conservation of knowledge, instr- 
uction, research, interpretation, publication and extension service. Of 
these, the conservation, instruction and research functions have direct 
relevance to the book-selection process. 


2. The size and nature of present holdings. Adequacy of the collections. 
3. The nature of the curricula. 
4. The methods of teaching used. 
5. The nature and extent of the research programme. 
6. The number and kinds of students. 
7. The size of the faculty. 
8. The organization of the library system (whether centralized at one place 
or with different libraries over the campus). 
9. The emphasis which the university places on different parts of its educa- 
tional programme, and 
10. The funds available. 


Generally speaking a university should have a book cellection organi- 
zed to give effective support to its educational programme, to meet the full 
curricular needs of the students ; to provide for demands of research and study 
of postgraduate students in fields where such degrees are offered ; to provide 
meterial by which the faculty can keep abreast of the wave-front of knowledge 
in their fields and be assisted in their professional growth and to provide 
material for any special programme the university may be undertaking. 


In addition, all standard works which represent the heritage of the 
past should be found in the library. The reference collection should contain 
all the important references works and bibliographies in all the major fields of 
knowledge. This collection is not restricted by curricular requirments and 
language preferences. And finally there should be recreational reading for the 
student body. The best way to do this would be for the librarian and the 
faculty in each field to study their collections and plan on how to augment 
them. 

The immediate problem that confronts the university librarian in 
book-selection is to decide how much of this money should go in new purchases 
and how much in rounding out inadequate collections. You cannot spend the 
same money for two different purposes. This is a baffling problem since much 
of the new material has to be purchased sooner or later and at the same time 
inadequate collections are a liability to the university library. This, please 
remember, leaves out the question of purchasing reference books and biblio- 
graphies which nevertheless still exists. Librarians have tried to work out 
answers to these dilemmas in various ways. Some have refused to buy a new 
book unless there was a specific demand faculty or students for it ; they spend 
their money on making existing collections more adequate. Others have spent 
Jarge parts of their book buying funds on new beoks. New university libraries 
would do better to follow the latter policy. A great deal of economy can be 
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effected in the purchase of reference and bibliographical publications. For 
example, why purchase an expensive indexing service’ if the library receives 
only a few of the periodicals indexed ? A Library can also do without out-of- 
the-way dictionaries and encyclopedias if it has the standard ‘giants’ at its 
disposal. 


A university library following either policy will have to purchase 
sooner or later that part of the new material which is essential. It also must 
build up good working collections of the more important books in various 
fields. The library should not go in for the purchase of rare books and manu- 
scripts unless there is a purpose behind it and special funds available. 


Sometimes the library follows an alternating acquisition system ; one 
year each faculty purchases new material and reference material and the follow- 
ing year it purchases material to round out its existing collections and get 
standard books not yet in the library. 

Inspite of these difficulties, there are some magical ideas which will 
help clear the murky precipitates of the book-sellection dilemma. They are 
the concepts of : 


1. Purpose — and as a consequence planning. 

2. Faculty participation — which requires faculty initiation in the principles 
of book selection. 

3. Specialization — which leads to tbe idea of co-operative acquisition. 


The purposes of book-selection are linked with the purposes of the 
university. Once these purposes are put down in so many words some indica- 
tions of direction began to appear. Generally speaking it would be desirable 
if each faculty in consultation with the librarian, would evolve a definite plan 
of acquisition for each year. 

Faculty participation is of crucial importance. Yet it is here that 
the process seems to stumble. It is not that the faculty does not want to 
participate ; it is that the faculty do not have any training in book-selection 
and have little idea of its importance. Consequently, even when they do parti- 
cipate, they sometimes select books in a haphazard manner. This does not 
mean to say that librarians are completely free from such defects! Another 
thing is that the faculty approach book publication through their own special 
journals in their fields and they do not know of library and bibliogia_ hical pub- 
lications which approach book output from wider angles. Many times a libra- 
rian will give an issue of a library periodical to a faculty member to have it 
returned full of selections and profuse thanks for having brought such a useful 
publication to his attention. 

Usually a university library divides its book-selection work among its 
staff according to their backgrounds and interests. The duty of these workers 
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does not end with suggesting books in their areas; they should have a constant 
liason with faculty mémbers of their fields and show them all new reviews and 
special lists of their subjects appearing in various periodicals. They should 
discuss with their faculty members which books should be acquired from these 
new lists and reviews. The faculty members should almost be forced to make 
their recommendations regularly. Such a procedure together with proper initia- 
tion of the faculty in the art of book-selection will have very good results. 


In practice what happens is that if the faculty member do not show 
co-operation the university librarian goes ahead with the job of book-selection 
with the help of his staff. This is certainly not a desirable procedure since the 
expert opinion of the faculty is indispensible in the book-selection process. 
Yet frequently, funds alloted to various fields have to be spent and the librar- 
ian cannot wait for action froin the other side too long. The best solution 
here would be for the library committee to appoint a special book-selection 
committee to go into the details of planning how the funds are to be spent ; 
such a committee may possess greater power and authority to activate in- 
attentive faculty members than the librarian alone. This committee should 
meet once a month. 


Let us now discuss the third concept, specialization. Not only is it 
economically more desirable for a university library to have strong collections 
in a few selected subjects rather that mediocre collections in all subjects, but 
the fame of the university depends to a large extent on the special collections 
of its library. Once a university develops an inclusive and comprehensive 
collection in a particular field, it will begin to attract scholars in that field 
from all over the world. The question of specialization inevitably brings up 
the question of co-operation among libraries. Large administrative problems, 
inertia and sometime even resistance face academic libraries endeavoring to 
co-operate ; yet it is worthwhile to make strenuous efforts in this direction. 
If one university decides for example to build up a collection in agricultural 
economics, other libraries should refrain from purchasing books in that field 
and spend their money elsewhere. Again, just imagine one university library 
purchasing an expensive set, cutting deep into its book budget thereby, and 
another university or public library just fifty miles away purchasing the same 
set. What a waste of funds! Specialization will automatically encourage 
co-operation and the setting up of exclusive areas of interest. This will result 
in all-round economy and added prestige to the co-operating institutions. 


The Waples and Lasswell study compared the holdings of certain 
university and public libraries in respect to 500 selected books and periodicals 
in the fields of economics, government, law and sociology which had been 
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adjudged by experts as of marked importance in those fields and found that 
the New York Public Library held ninety percent of the titles listed, while the 
percentages held by the university libraries were Harvard 68, Chicago 57, 
California 45, and Michigan 36. Of course the New York Public Library is 
much more than a public library ; it is also a giant research library holding 
invaluable special collections. However, to some extent the conclusion can be 
drawn that the New York Public Library on its own initiative did a better 
job of book-selection than the university libraries with their distinguished facul- 
ties and libraries. Probably this was due to more know—how and knowledge 
born out of experience of the book-selectors of the New York Public Library. 

While personalities should not form part of an article of this nature, 
it is quite probable that the personalities of the librarian and the faculty mem- 
bers and their interest in this task and their inclination towards co-operation 
probably plays a crucial role in the book-selection process. 

Dropping from the empyrean heights of long range library planning 
and university library co-operation to the mundane actualities of practical 
book-selection let me put in some words of solid advice to our younger librar- 
ians and faculty members in the matters of book-selection. The first is : Do not 
select books from titles. This, which would be taken for granted elsewhere is 
quite common in our country. 


Publications and newspapers which list new titles appearing every 
month are not book-selection tools. What does one know of the value of a 
book from its title ? The proper way of selecting a book is to read its reviews 
which will tell what the book contains and how good it is. Yet I have seen 
our librarians calmly making their selections from serial listings of titles and 
publishers’ catalogs. 


Also do not lay much stock on publishers’ announcements. A pub- 
lisher is bound to praise his book ; if he does not, who will ? Frequently, pub- 


lishers spend more money advertising a book if it has been badly reviewed ; 
a good book needs little advertising. 


The second is : Do not base your book-selection on the acquisition lists 
of other libraries without going through the usual process of book reviewing. 
Just because one library is ordering an inferior book, that does not mean you 
should order it also, Taking the acquisition lists of other libraries and select- 
ing items therein without any other verification shows ignorance, lack of train- 
ing and mental laziness. 


Finally a library should not order pocketbooks, since pocketbooks 
are not meant for library use. Pocketbooks prove to be more costly to a li- 
brary than hard-covered ones, unless they are to be used as expendable items. 
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An Aspect of Library Education 


By Roy Stokes 


Head of Library School, School of Librarianship, College of 
Further Education, Loughborough, Leicestershire, England. 


During the years which have passed since the ending of World War 
II there has been much discussion about various aspects of library education. 
The two main areas of study have been the quality of general pre-professional 
education and, secondly, the content and methodology of the professional edu- 
cation itself. In neither of these matters can any finite answer be reached 
which has relevance for all types of library community at all periods, but a 
few general principles have been established. 

Over the past fifty or sixty years, during which librarianship has been 
emerging as a modern profession, there has been a tendency to accept too low 
a standard of general education among librarians. At certain stages in the 
growth of libraries and librarianship in different countries this has obviously 
been unavoidable. It should, however, always be recognised as a temporary 
expediency and one which must be counteracted as soon as possible. Education 
for librarianship should always operate against the background of a firm belief 
that other things being equal, the higher the standard of general education 
that can be attained, the better will be the librarian. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of any standard of education, however distinguished, as being beyond 
the possible needs of the librarian. Care must always be taken to distinguish 
between the requirements of the non-professional assistant in a library and a 
truly professional member of the staff, but in the case of the latter it can be 
accepted that in any library conscious community he will be a graduate of a 
recognised university. To accept anything lower than that as a stand rd con- 
stitutes a refusal to allow librarianship to operate in the climate of the mid- 
twentieth century. 

So for as the professional education itself is concerned, we are rapidly 
reaching a state in which there is practically world-wide agreement that this 
should be the concern of institution devoted solely to that purpose. Semi- 
apprentice training schemes in libraries, correspondence courses and such-like 
measures are vestigial remains of an out-moded way of professional thinking. 
Schools of Librarianship must be created which are strong enough to conduct 
their own programmes and whose qualifications can achieve increasing respect 
as time goes by. 

Although there is still opposition in some areas of the world to some 
parts of the above propositions, I believe that they are now broadly accepted 
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by all those who have thought at all seriously about professional education. 
We cannot wait to convince the rearguard before we start to give consideration 
to our next problem and I think that there is one the resolution of which is 
of great concern. 

In the past we have frequently spoken of the general standard of 
educatfon which is needed by the librarian as being a preparation or prelimi- 
nary to his professional education, but I feel that we are still failing to make 
it a really effective preparation. Many a university graduate who has proceed- 
ed to Library School has been struck forcibly by the complete break in his 
studies which this move entailed. His period in Library School is all too often 
not an enlargement, or broadening or, even, specialisation of his general educa- 
tion but a completely fresh start at completely unrelated studies. Yet this 
divorce is not, or should not be, apparent in the profession which he is hoping 
to enter. There is virtually nothing in librarianship, and certaimly nothing of 
any importance, which is the concern of that profession alone. Libraries of all 
kinds are intimately associated with the ordinary daily lives of the communi- 
ties which they serve and are closely bound up with the world’s every day 
activities. The library does not serve some highly specialised purpose but the 
perfectly straight-forward one of making recorded material available to those 
who need it. How then has this gap arisen between general and professional 
education ? 


I think that it has been primarily because we have to create the 
subjects for our study in order to convince ourselves thal the material of libra- 
rianship had any academic basis at all. We were anxious to try and raise a 
professional body which had some core of ‘‘mystique’’, some justification for 
its own existence. As a result, many subjects of study in librarianship have 
become sterile because they are too closely circumscribed. What we have to 
do now is to recreate the correct relationship between professional and general 
education so that they are complementary to each other. Education for li- 
brarianship can only have real significance for those who undergo it provided 
it is related to their general education on the one hand and, on the other, to 
the needs of the profession. 


A few examples may serve to indicate the kind of problem which we 
need to face if our professional education is to be truly realistic. Each year 
sees a large number of students of librarianship studying the history of librar- 
ies or the history of books and printing. Yet in very many cases these stud- 
ies are undertaken by students with little or no historical knowledge particul- 
arly of the social background. It is no part of library education to provide 
this background but it must insist that students possess it otherwise their 
studies in librarianship will be fruitless. Similarly any study of the role of the 
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public library in a community is valueless without some background of gene- 
ral sociological principles. Library work with children and young people needs 
a reasonable knowledge of child and adolescent psychology. Library adminis- 
tration as an academic study can be sterile unless it is the application of gene- 
ral administrative principles to the business of librarianship. 


Every important area of library studies is rooted in some study which 
is well outside the normal bounds of librarianship and it stands or falls by the 
manner in which it is allied to its parent or related study. In the Library 
Review of Autumn 1960 Dr. Ernest Savage wrote, ‘The plain truth is that 
neither Brown nor Jast had more than the dimmest idea of the expository 
value of classification, chiefly because they had no training in logic and in the 
history of philosophy’. This kind of example could be multiplied again and 
again. 

The problems facing us are plain. Firstly, we must complete the task, 
so far only briefly surveyed, of discovering what is the academic core of libra- 
rianship which is, in fact, capable of being taught. Most of the work perform- 
ed by the non-professional members of a library staff needs nothing more than 
a Simple but good training in the methods and procedures of that particular 
library. Some part of a professional librarian’s duties can be put into that 
same category, but over and above this is the corpus of knowledge which is 
implicit in the very idea of librarianship. This is the area on which we must 
build our educational programme realising that all librarians will not need 
equal emphasis in all parts. Then, while aiming at recruits with the highest 
possible standards of general education we must see that we can relate the two 
spheres to each other. 


This is necessary not simply so that the education may be effective in 
itself but so that the final outcome of the whole process may be to the advant- 
age of the profession as a whole. It may mean establishing firm per-requisites 
before a student can proceed to a particular field of study and, if it does, 
this might be a healthy tendency. We expect the music librarian to have not 
only a knowledge of the librarianship of music collections but also a knowledge 
considerably more than that of the average intelligent layman, of music itself. 
No librarian of a special collection can hope to be efficient without some 
knowledge of the subject matter under his control and no librarian of a general 
collection can hope to be efficient without a study of the problems affecting 
his community. These are matters which are wider than formal librarianship 
but unless we can establish this logical sequence in our educational pattern 
we shall continue to perpetuate the errors of the past. 
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“Tt is as a working tool that I would have you to consider the catalog. 
It is not primarily a record-remember that Libraries keep some sort of access- 
ions record for business ends. But they make catalogs for the use of their read- 
ers. The point is vital. Unless you think of the catalog as an instrument, 
you lose entirely the point of view of modern cataloging parctice. It is an 
instrument whereby one can find out-if he knows how—whether the library has 
a book he wants, or whether it has any books on some topic he is interested 
in. It may be used for scores of other purposes, but these two are the prime 
reasons for its existence. 

* + * * * * 


“I might go on to show that in almost every branch of library work 
a knowledge of cataloging is practically essential. From the moment a book 
is suggested for purchase until it lands in the hands of the first reader there 
are a number of processes to be gone through, as you of course know. Almost 
all of these (save the merely mechanical) call for an acquaintance with rules of 
entry, increasing with the size of the library and the complexity of its conten- 
ts. In the other processes of administering the books added to the collection 
a knowledge of cataloging is equally important But it is in reference work 
particularly that a thorough knowledge of cataloging counts. I cannot state 
too strongly the need for reference workers who are trained catalogers. When 
I hear anyone in my force begin to say ‘they do so and so’ in speaking of the 
catalog and its makers, I despair of him. Unless his thought (and his work) 
is ‘the rule is so and so’, he has not the root of the matter in him ... A refer- 
ence assistant who Doesn’t know how to use his own and other catalogs is 
practically worthless. 

* * * * * * 


‘‘Reference librarians must know well cataloging principles and prac- 
tice. But so must all workers who have to be with library records...(Cataloging) 
is not drudgery. It is not wasted effort. In studying cataloging you have 
been learning the grammar of your calling, the tools of your trade, which will 
be taken for granted in the conduct of large enterprises, in the planning of 
successful librarianship. 


“Tf, then, a knowledge of cataloging is a very parctical necessity for 
a trained librarian... though by no means his sole necessary equipment, I has- 
ten to add, lest we fall into exaggeration — it would seem to follow naturally 
that the courses in that subject in library schools should prove one of the 
most profitable and practical parts of the curriculum. 
* * * * * * 


“TI think I am safe in saying that most students in library schools 
would rather do anything else than take up cataloging on graduation. They 
are all for administration, for reference work, for the charge of branches or of 
departments ...... If I were planning for the best sort of experience as a train- 
ing for later work, I would urge most library school students on graduation to 
spend a couple of years in the cataloging department of some good-sized libr- 
ary. I donot know anything more valuable in the way of training in accuracy, 
in observation, in judgment, and in general library skill than such practical 








*A few extracts from the most inspiring address of Mr. William Warner Bishop ex-Presi- 
dent, of the American Library Association, which he gave in 1915 to the Students of the 
New York State Library School. 
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work in cataloging. In my own work I should prefer graduates with 
such experience even to persons of the same equipment who fiad had a couple 
of years practice in reference work. And I am sure that as a foundation for 
later service in charge of a library the practical benetit would be very great. 

* * * *x * * 


“There are certain indirect results of the study and practice of cata- 
loging which I must at least name. The extreme difficulty of correctly des- 
cribing a book or a document becomes from repetition and criticism practically 
a habit. The work breeds a truly accurate habit of mind, at least so far as 
the observation and noting of certain externals go. Likewise, a cataloger is 
not ordinarily at a loss in an effort to locate a book, or to identify a citation. 


* * * * * 
* 
“There is a certain pathetic element of transitoriness and instability 
about the librarian’s calling. His work is for the day, the hours ...... In cata- 


loging ... there is an element of stability and permanence which carries a 
certain inner statisfaction that is very real. Non omnis moriar can be said of 
each cataleger’s work. That at least is an asset in a world of change. 
* * * * * x 

“Here we come back to our beginning, to your aim as students of 
library science. If you are to administer libraries, you must know libraries, 
you must be able to work vour machine, you must have practical knowledge 
of its parts. Nothing in the craft should be foreign to you, least of all the art 
of cataloging’. 








A Unique Work of Reference 


Index Translationum. Volume II. Paris : Unesco. 730p. $18.50 
(Cloth bound $20.50) 


The eleventh annual volume of Index Translationum (new series) con- 
tains bibliographies of translations published in 1958. A total of nearly 30,000 
items are listed in the new volume, which represents 65 different countries ; 
counting the bibliographies contained in the previous volumes, the Index has 
catalogued a grand total of 210,972 translations in II years. 

The translations are uniformly arranged according to the country in 

which they were published and are further sub-divided by subjects, under the 
10 general categories of the Universal Decimal Classification system. A 
statistical table, showing the number of translations listed in each category 
within each country, and a general index of authors of the works catalogued, 
complete the valume. 
Index Translationum provides, in a uniformly presented and convenient hand- 
book, detailed information which will permit all those searchers directly or 
indirectly interested in translations (whether writers or translators, publishers 
or booksellers, librarians, bibliographers scholars or scientists) to procure 
works in the fields of their major interest. 
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Regional Seminar on Library Development in South Asia 
Delhi, 3-14 October 1960 


The Seminar will be held at the Delhi University, from 3 to 14 October 
1960. Participants should arrive in Delhi on 2 October, to begin work on 
3 October. 


General Plan of Work : The main work of the Seminar will be carried out in 
plenary sessions and in meeting of two working groups. Each group will study 
one broad subject and will, if required, divide into committees for detailed 
examination of specific topics. Groups will be asked to prepare reports which 
will define problems and suggest solutions, and to make recommendations for 
the consideration of the whole Seminar. 


Subjects to be considered : Subjects suggested for discussion by the two groups 
are given below. A more detailed breakdown of subjects and working papers 
for each group will be sent to participants and observers before the Seminar opens.. 


GROUP I. Public Libraries 

1. Public Library development in the area since the last Government 
of India-Unesco libraries Seminar held in Delhi in 1955. 

2. Impact of the Delhi Public Library on public library development in 
South Asia. To what extent has it carried out its mission as a 
model library ? 

3. Problems of adaptation of Western concepts and techniques : free 
services, open shelves, extension services, cultural activities, etc. Co- 
operation and co-ordination with other social services. 

4. Systematic public library planning versus establishment of isolated 
libraries — advantages and disadvantages, 

5. Legislation. Library act: need for it, main points to be covered. 
Adaptability to varying conditions. 

6. Library authority : board, direction of libraries, municipalities, etc., 
membership, duties, responsibilities, co-ordination. 

7. Availibility and use of adequate reading materials. Possible services 
to book trade. 


mix’ II. University libraries 
. University library authority. Duties and responsibilities. 

2. Administration and organization. Centralization and decentraliza- 
tion. Arrangement by subject and form. 

3. Scope and selection of materials. Co-operation with faculty members 
and subject specialists. Import problems. Cataloguing organization. 

4. Reference collection and services, Guidance to research workers. 
Preparation of indexes, bibliographies, etc. 

5. Co-operation. Inter-library loans. Organization of a regional loan 
centre for South Asia. Co-operative acquisition, co-operative catala- 
loguing, union catalogues. Printed cards. 

Special topics such as : school libraries, national bibliographies, train- 
ing of librarians, status of the library professson, library associations, and 
library buildings will be discussed in plenary session. 


Participants are requested to bring to the Seminar publications, photo- 
graphs and other exhibit materials on library services in South Asian countries. 


Librarians interested in attending the Seminar should get in touch 
immediately with the Ministry of Education or the Unesco National Commiss- 
ion of their country. 
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THE FIRST FREEDOM : 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


A unique compilation of the outstanding 20th Century 
American and British writings on literary censorship. Prepared 
under the auspices of the Intellectual Freedom Committee of 
A.L.A., itis an anthology of ringing argument for the 


names as Leo M. Alpert, William O. Douglas, Jerome Frank, 
Elmer Rice, John Lardner, John Haynes Holmes, John Mason 
Brown, Edward Weeks, Havelock Ellis, D. H. Lawrence, 
Paul Blanshard, Bernard DeVoto, Max Lerner, Aldous 
Huxley, Julian P. Boyd, Henry Steele Commager, George 
Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, Osbert Sitwell, Heywood 
Broun, H.L. Mencken, George Jean Nathan, William Saroyan, 
John Steinbeck, A.B. Guthrie, Jr., James T. Farrell, Margaret 
Culkin Banning, Archibald MacLeish, Benjamin Fine, Harold 
Rugg, Mark Van Doren, William Butier Yeats, Carl Sandburg, 
George Orwell, Elmer Davis and Curtis Bok. 


The writings are divided into 12 areas covered by chap- 
ters entitled : We Have Been Here Before : A Historical Re- 
trospect —- The Issues at Stake — The Courts Look at Books 
— Giving Others the Courage of Our Convictions : Pressure 
Groups — Who or What is Obscene — Political Subversion 
and Censorship — The Writers Fight Back — The Librarians 
Take a Stand — The Schools Under Attack -— Censorship in 
Ireland — Books Under Dictators, Red and Black — The 
Broad View : Past, Present and Future. 


Here is cherished American right, the freedom to read, 
presented in a collection of outstanding writings and legal 
decisions. A permanent reminder, for every librarian, author, 
publisher, bookseller and reader, that we cannot take that right 


: freedom to read. 

Among the authors of the selections are such familiar 
é 

3 


casually or indifferently. 
484 Pages Indexed $8.50 


50 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
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‘*Project India’’ Presents Books To Universities 


Several Indian Universities will benefit from a gift of 30,000 American 
books collected by ‘‘Project India’”’ students of the University of California at 
Los Angeles (UCLA) who made a two-month goodwill tour of university centr- 
es throughout India last year. At a token presentation ceremony in Bombay 
recently University Rector G. D. Parikh accepted the books from this year’s 
‘Project India’ group on behalf of the University Grants Commission, which 
will distribute the collection. Nearly half of the 30,000 books have already 
arrived in Bombay. 


Degree Course in Library Science 


The Madras University will from the next session conduct a one-year 
Bachelor’s Degree Course in Library Science instead of the present Diploma 
in Library Science. The existing Diploma holders will be eligible to appear for 
an examination to qualify themselves in the B.Lib.Sc ,soas to be admitted 
to the Master’s Degree in Library Science. The University shall also conduct 
Master of Library Science and Doctorate Courses in Library Science. 


American Book Fair jointly sponsored by the US Information Service and the 
Delhi State Booksellers Association was inaugurated by Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, 
Chairman, University Grants Commission on Friday, 2nd September 1960 in 
New Delhi. In his address, Mr. Deshmukh said that the American exhibition 
of books was of great value to the general public in India at this juncture 
when it was at the crossroads of languages. He hoped that the nation would 
take the ‘‘right turn’, which will not preclude it from acquiring the wealth 
from the world of books that is available in English boti in America and 
England. 


Earlier U.S. Ambassador Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, requesting Mr. 
Deshmukh to inaugurate the function, said that there was something of fhe 
hint of ‘Coals to Newcastle”’ in bringing books to India ‘‘for my countrymen 
have been worrying about the printed work for less than 370 years, whereas 
your countrymen have been pondering it for at least three thousand years”’. 


Mr. Bunker said books were essential in India as they were to the 
United States for they were the indispensable building blocks in any democra- 
tic structure. ‘For it is books that contain th: currents and convictions of 
public opinion — the very staff of democracy’’, he concluded. 


Racks and shelves line three walls of the gallery from floor to ceiling, 
loaded with a colourful array of 5,000 books to attract the child, the student, 
the casual adult reader, and the serious scholar. 


In a quick glance around the shelves, a visitor’s eye moves from a 
volume of Shakespeare, to Henry Thoreau’s Walden, to a Gregg Shorthand 
Manual, to Emily Post’s Etiquette to the Dictionary of Nuclear Science and Tech- 
nology, to Robin Hood, to Dr. Radhakrishnan’s Recovery of Faith, the Holy 
Bible, and Kalidasa’s Shakuntala. The translations include works from Bengali 
and Sanskrit, a sampling of the 775 editions of translated books published in 
America in 1959. 
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The Book Fair will remain on display till September 11 in New Delhi, 
then move on to Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


Mr. Joginder Singh Remdev, M A., Diploma in Library Science, (Banaras), Sen- 
ior Counter Assistant, Panjab University Library, Chandigarh, has been 
appointed Assistant Librarian, Languages Division of the P. U. Library. 


The end of correspondence courses ? 


“For thirty years the A. A. L. courses have served students in all 
corners of the land and throughtout the world. The Association will now have 
to decide its role in the future of library education. Can it offer integrated 
courses lasting three years to cover the whole of the Registration ? Will many 
students embark on this prolunged method of preparation, and can we guaran- 
tee a team of tutors to coach the student through it all ? 


“Or should we concentrate on short revision courses, either covering 
the complete syllabus, or for individual papers which will enable students to 
master their weaknesses ? Certainly at Finals level we can offer individual 
courses in the various groups. Some real co-operation with the Schools may 
be possible, some planned programme at national level could be organised and 
all teaching agencies could be co-ordinated to cover the varying needs and 
circumstances of students. 


“If we continue as a tutoring body then nearly all our present cour- 
ses will have to be scrapped and rewritten. Tutors will have to be re-assigned 
to the new papers and our whole organisation geared to the new syllabus. By 
1963 ? I doubt it.’’ 


( — Jim Davey, the Honorary Sales and Education Officer of the A.A.L., and 
A.A.L. representative on the Library Associatian Education Sub-committee, 
The Assistant Librarian, August 1960, page 158.) 


University Library Planning 


Plans have been announced for the preparation of a long-needed book 
on the planning of college and university library buildings under the direction 
of Dr. Keyes D. Metcalf, Librarian Emeritus of Harvard. The Council of Li- 
brary Resources has made a grant of $73,365 for the project, which will be 
sponsored by the Association of Research Libraries in co-operation with the 
Association of College and Research Libraries, a division of the American 
Library Association. The manual will collect and synthesize the information 
available in the extensive but scattered literature, and will draw on the expert 
knowledge of librarians who have served in recent years as consultants for 
building projects. Preparation of the book, which will be illustrated by draw- 
ing and photographs, is expected to take at least four years. 


Standards for State Libraries 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted $45,000 to the 
American Library Association to establish standrads for State libraries. Robert 
D. Leigh, Dean Emeritus of Columbia University’s School of Library Service, 
will direct the project. Already appointed to the research staff are Leon Car- 
novsky of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago and 
Edward A. Wight of the School of Librarianship, University of California at 
Berkeley. 


About 18 months will be spent on the project, which is stated to 
begin in January 1961 under ALA sponsorship. The survey and standards 
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committee of the American Association of State Libraries, a division of ALA, 
will act as an advisory group with the cooperation of the Council of State 
Gevernments. As a preliminary step the research staff will survey the 50 States 
through questionnaires, interviews, and direct observation. The survey is to 
provide basic information on all State agencies providing library services, 
including archives, extension, historical, law, legislative reference, and public 
documents. The standards formulated as a result of the survey will be present- 
ed at the 8ist Annual Conference of the ALA in 1962. 
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Publishers : Distributors : Booksellers : Librarians : 


‘BOOK NEWS’ 
Will Help You Sell More Books 


Now in its fourth year of uninterrupted publication, 
BOOK NEWS is still the only Journal of its kind in India, 
bringing its readers the latest news about book publishing, 
book sales and the top news about the library world. Here 
is what BOOK NEWS can do for you : 


#3 
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%* Keep you abreast of the latest trends and develop- 
ments in publishing world. 

%* Keep you informed of the latest releases from the 
South and North Indian Publishers. 

% Give you the cream of the news in publishing abroad. 

% And if you are publisher — BOOK NEWS -is the 
perfect advertising medium, bringing your message 
to hundreds of bookminded readers and librarians 
all over India. 


Let BOOK NEWS serve you ! By joining the Council 
You Get BOOK NEWS free of Charge ! 
READ BOOK NEWS! Subscribe for it Now ! 


Annual Subscription : Inland Rs. 5/- U.K. 18sh. USA $2.50 
For details please write * 
The Editor, BOOK NEWS, 8, Victoria Crescent Road, 
MADRAS-8. 
PRD BSSESSS SSTSIVOSSSSI9OSISSSS SS 


Please mention INDIAN LIBRARIAN when writing to our Advertisers 
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Books in Print 1960 Edition. This one volume will give you a quick answer to 
nine-tenths of your reference questions. Completely up-dated each year to 
conform to the publishers’ July 1960 trade order lists, each new edition assures 
you of the most accurate, current information available. Some 142,000 titles 
are included, representing all kinds of publishers — large and small — and all 
kinds of books — hard-bounds and paperbounds, tradebooks and textbooks. 
Find under each author entry : author, title, publisher, current price, series, 
whether illustrated, edition, binding, and ( if given in the publisher’s own 
catalog) the year of publication. And each title entry gives you title, author, 
publisher, and price. 2,035 pages. Cloth. $17.50. net. R.R. Bowker Co., 
New York 36. 


Subject Guide To Books in Print 1960 Edition. More than 109,000 titles from 
nearly every U.S. publisher in the business (over 1100) are included in this 
Guide. Listed side by side, under thousands of heads and subheads, are books 
both old and new, hardbound and paperbound. If a book’s been written on 
any one of 24,000 subject categories — and it’s obtainable from the publish- 
er — you'll find it in this Guide. 1660 pages Cloth. $17.50. net. R.R. Bowker 
Co., New York 36. 


Study Abroad —- Vol. XII, 1961 : International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships and Education Exchanges. 

The twelfth edition of ‘Study Abroad”’ will be ready in October 1960. 
[t will contain information on some 100,000 individual opportunities for 
international study and travel in 1961 and 1962. These scholarships and fellow- 
ships are available for study in a wide selection of fields and at all levéls of 
education, varying in selection from about two weeks to eight years. 

Several important scholarships and fellowships programmes are listed 
in “Study Abroad”’ for the first time in this edition. 


“Study Abroad’’ is an indispensable reference book for all libraries, 
information centres, offices and cultural attaches and foreign students advis- 
ers. Approx. price U.S $300; 15/- 
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Sixteenth Anniversary 
Rs. 1000/- Prize 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 
POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
1961 

THIS CONTEST is designed to deepen friendship among Indians 
and give opportunity to young writers who show ability in discussing the 
population problem. THE PRIZE — WINNING ESSAY must not be more 
than five thousand words, typewritten on one side of the paper only. It should 
be written in English or Hindi. Two typed copies should be submitted by 

May 30, 1961. For details and the list of topics, please address. 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 233, Model Town, 


JULLUNDUR CITY (India) 
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The Rise of Current Complete National Bibliography, by LeRoy Harold 
Linder. New York: The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1959. 290p. $6.50. 


This book, as the learned author says, is devoted to the content, 
arrangement, and development of current complete national bibliographies of 
England, France, Germany and the United States. He describes their types, 
their purpose, need and value, their relationship to knowledge or scholarship, 
to the book trade, to Government control or censorship and to universal 
bibliography. 


The second chapter gives the reader the origins in Europe and the 
third and the fourth take him from the English term catalogues to the 
French Revolution. The development in England, France and Germany from 
1846 to 1890 is traced in the chapter that follows and in the United States 
( in the same period ) in the sixth. The next chapter covers the period from 
1891 to World War I, followed by another up to 1939. The findings of the 
author are given in the IXth chapter. 


The author answers certain fundamental questions pertaining to 
national bibliographies and raised in the beginning. He reaches the conclu- 
sion that the book trade has been a major force in the creation, support and 
development of current complete national bibliography. He says, of the 148 
bibliographies listed in Appendix I nearly 130 owe their origin and support to 
the publishers and booksellers. Governments have also supported the biblio- 
graphy “though in most countries it has been in a minor role.’’ But the 
“‘ Biblfographie de la France ”’ tells a different story. 


Scholarship, the author says, has also been a factor in the origin of 
a natural bibliography ; but it is also a fact that many such bibliographies 
have become unwieldy. 


The characteristics of a national bibliography, he says, are complete- 
ness, regularity of appearance, conformity to accepted rules for entry, centra- 
lized indexing, cooperation, and financial stability. Their individual inter- 
pretation varies from time to time. Personal idealism, financial sacrifice and 
business acumen made some of the bibliographies successful. 


According to Dr Linder the scope has steadily enlarged. The details 
have grown greater with the passing years. 
ce We are told that in regard to the arrangement of entries in these 
bibliographies England, France, and Germany favour classified arrangments 
while the United States overwhelmingly favours alphabetical ones. 
The author has ,given very valuable suggestions for further study ; 
and he does not conceal the fact that “‘ it would be desirable to have investi- 
gation continued to the present time in order that the effects of World War II 
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and the efforts of Unesco to foster the development of current national biblio- 
graphies might be made a part of the total picture,’’ (P. 225). 


The appendixes gives the reader an alphabetical short title list of 
bibliographies, a short title list of the major prototypes of current complete 
national bibliographies and a chronological brief title list, divided by countr- 
ies, of the current national bibliographies included in the study. 


The historical part of the book is as interesting and gripping as is 
the interpretative part. Generally historical narrations tire one out, but the 
learned author’s story is refreshing. 


The way he introduces and develop the subject is indeed very credit- 
able. The origins in Europe have been beautifully traced. The impact of the 
French Revolution and World War I is remarkably well told. 


Each chapter carries an excellent summary. For instance, we can 
easily know that the years between 1846 and 1890 were years of prolific 
bibliographic activity in the United States, while England, France and 
Gremany each produced a number of new current national bibliographies 
during the same period. Many more interesting things are summarised. 


We congratulate the author on producing a highly readable and 
inspiring book. 


Zen and Shinto : the story of Japanese Philosophy, by Chikao Fujisawa. 
New York : Philosophical Library. 1959. 92p. $2.75. 


We have in this book the story of Japanese conflict about the true 
religion which should ultimately be adopted by the nation. The story 
examines the forces which played a conspicious part in the past and will play 
in the future. The author brushes aside the influence of Communism and 
feels that the Emperor’s authority must continue as it has a happy influence 
on the minds of the people. Equally well he is against the impact of Western 
Christianity. 


Dr. Chikao Fujisawa likes to cling onto his native philosphy, 
Shinto, a decade and a half after its abolishment as a State religion by the 
West. He examines its relationship to Budhism and Zen and _ holds that it is 
still superior to them. He, however, does not minimise their influence. 


The learned author begins his story by analysing the impact of 
Shintoism on the development of Japanese Zen and later on gives us the 
essential characteristics of Zen Buddhism. 


He tells us that “Shinto is the root and stem and Confucianism the 
leaves and branches, while Buddhism is the flowers and fruits.’’ ( Page 2 ). 
The enduring continuity of Shinto traditions, he says, finds no counterpart 
in any country of the world. In accordance with the time honoured tradition 
the Emperor cultivates in person a model rice field located within the Impe- 
rial Palace. For the same reason the Empress is engaged in the rearing of 
silkworms in her own chamber. That is why Emperor Hirohito requested 
General Macarthur to deliver sufficient food to the people exposed to the 
perils of starvation, he says. 


The author explains that the Japanese refrain from praying for the 
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enjoyment of their individual prosperity and happiness. 

The author is a Neo-Shintoist and believes that the survival of 
Western Christianity depends upon its confluence with Shinto which blends 
idealism and materialism into an archetype of meta-realism acceptable to 
both ideological groups ( P. 37). Shintoism, he says, has cosmic vitalism. 
But he wants to construe Shinto afresh as a dialectical synthesis enabling the 
male, diversifying and dilating force and the female, unifying and absorbing 
force to blend harmoniously so that a new life can be unceasingly generated. 
He holds the view that ‘‘one will never grasp Shinto by continuing to remain 
subordinated to Chinese intellectualism, Hindu Philosophy and Western 
materialism. Japan has superiority over the West in intuitive feeling and 
sub-conscience under-standing of life. In Shinto, Japan has a conception of 
universal creative spirit which is more realistic than the spirituality of the 
West.” ( P. 61 ). 


The author explains what Zen Buddhism stands for and tells us that 
“thad it not been for the interaction and interpretation of Shinto and Buddh- 
ism we would not have produced what amounts to our global culture.’’ He 
unfolds the four noble truths preached by the Buddha and rejects ‘‘the 
rigorously scientific method of predicting the future’. 


Whatever his views, the author is candid and reasonably argument- 
ative. The book reads like an interesting story, convincingly narrated. We 
congratulate him on narrating it well and explaining Zen and Shinto ina 
beautiful manner. 


The Population of Asia and the Far East, 1950 — 1980. ( Future 
Population Estimates by Sex and Age ) New York : United Nations. Department 
of Economie and Social Affairs. 1960 110p. $1 50. 


This is the fourth of a series of reports on future populations prepa- 
red in accordance with the recommendations of the Population Commission. 
Preceding reports were published in 1954, 1955 and 1959. 


This report covers roughly one-half of the area of Asia and about 
one-sixth of the land area of the earth ( excluding the Antarctic Continent ) 
but containing one-half of all the world’s people. Population trends in Central 
— South Asia, South — East Asia, Continental East Asia and Maritime East 
Asia are given in Part I. The Second Part discusses the methods used in 
estimating population trends for areas in Ceylon, China ( Taiwan ), Korea, 
Pakistan, Singapore, Malaya, Burma, Philippines, Thailand, British Borneo, 
Cambodia, Laos, Portuguese Timor, Indonesia and Viet-Nam. The third Part 
deals with estimates and population projections for China ( Mainland ). In 
the appendix are given tables containing detailed results of population pro- 
jections for China, India, Japan, Korea and Pakistan. 


In the first Part the results given are significant and throw consider- 
able light or the population growth of the countries in Asia and the Far East. 
The comparison is very helpful in knowing where each country stands. 

The data given in the Report are important for the authorities in 
the region mentioned, to adjust their planned economy to the needs of the 
growing population. All economic efforts will be useless unless future popu- 
lations are taken into consideration. Already the pressure is heavy and un- 
bearable. If no checks are introduced the food supply is sure to lag behind 
the increasing population. 
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The report gives us the factors of past population growth and the 
estimated future population increase. It tells us where Asia stands in the 
world. , 


With regard to India it says that if the annual increase is 1.3 per 
cent, her population in 1961 will be 412 million ; in 1971, 469 million and in 
1981, 534 million. A significant decrease in fertility may begin after 1961. 
The prospects for future mortality trends now appear to be much more defi- 
nite. Many other revelations are made by the report. The comparative 
study with other countries in the region will be immensely useful for formu- 
lating our food and population and immigration policies. 


The methods used in estimating the population trends are those used 
in the United Nations manual. The variations are explained. Generally data 
on the levels of fertility and mortality during the base period and data on 
population by sex and age groups at the starting date of the projections are 
used. The estimates are highly convergent, says the report. Since 1955, 
according to certain statistics the birth rate seems to have reverted to its 
pre-war level. 


The third Part is exclusively devoted to China ( Mainland ). 


The report is highly enlightening and excellently presented. The 
comparative data, collected with difficulty, gives us the picture of the real 
state of affairs. Read with the data concerning food production the future 
can be easily prognosticated. We congratulate the authors of the report on 
the fine research work done by them. 


News Reporting and Press Photography for Everybody, by Amar Nath. 
Jullundur: 77, Model Town. 1960. 98p. Rs. 2.75 nP. 


This attractively produced book is the first fruit of 33 years exper- 
ience of the author, who was in charge of more than half a dozen branches of 
the Reuters, A PI., and P TI. news agencies in India and Afghanistan. He 
has presented a fascinating and a very amusing story in.25 chapters on 
various aspects of journalism, such as: Who Can Become a Correspondent ; 
Sources of News ; Interviewing ; Foreign Correspondent ; Press Photography 
and Producing the final copy. It is written with enthusiasm, knowledge and 
easy narrative style. The book should prove a valuable guide to the corres- 
pondents and the students of journalism and deserve to be widely read. 


Nesfield’s English Grammar, Composition and Usage: Revised and adop- 
ted from English Grammar, Book IV and other works by J.C. Nesfield by N.K. 
Aggarwaja and F.T. Wood. Bombay: Macmillan And Company Limited. 1960. 
543p. Rs. 6.00. 


This useful book offers to meet the needs and requirements of the 
new syllabus in English presccibed for the Higher Secondary Examinations 
in India. The selections have been revised and the chapters on the different 
branches of English composition, viz, structure of paragraph, precis-writing 
and summarising, paraphrasing expansion of ideas, story-writing, autobio- 
graphies, letter-writing, and essay-writing have been added. 

The work is divided into six main parts, the first dealing with applied 
grammars, the second, correct usage, the third, the structure of sentences, the 
fourth, vocabulary and idiom, the fifth, written composition, and the sixth, 
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letter-writing and essay-writing. There are appendices giving different kinds of 
poetry, prosody or the laws of metre, special metres and poetic diction. 


The book should prove areal help and to assist both teacher and 
student in reading, thinking, speaking, and writing. Every reader will find 
it a valuable aid to a better syntax and larger vocabulary. 


Mighty Men of God with a Good Word for Cain, by Clark W. Hunt. 
Nashville : Abingdon Press. 1959. 144p. $2.50. 


The author unfolds, in this book, the careers of thirteen Old Testa- 
ment characters and points out the lessons which can be learnet from their 
lives. The characters are Cain, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David, 
Solomon, Job, Nehemiah, Jonah, Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah. These are 
remarkable, mighty men of God who, in a way, show us the path to tread, 
give us the light to pierce darkness and hear the word of cheer. In some 
cases the good done is overshadowed by the evil that they did. But the 
story runs well. They are brought up in the light of the New Testament — 
where there isa clearer picture of the mercy of God and the forgiveness of 
God. Their careers are built up with the help of a series of portraits. Inci- 
dents make the story still more interesting. 

Some of these characters are remembered for their being unswerving 
in their faith, as Abraham was. Disappointments came to him, but he sepa- 
rated and chose selfishness. ‘‘ Every round went higher and higher’’ with 
Jacob. In his dream he saw a ladder ascending from earth to heaven. What 
is implicit in his life is explicit in the life of Jesus, says the author. There is 
none more exciting than the story of Joseph, he writes. It takes four books 
of the Old Testament to tell the life story of Moses — ‘‘ God’s greatest instru- 
ment in moulding a nation and in transmitting laws to his people.’’ (P. 53). 
David’s is a breath-taking biography. So many powerful themes are woven 
through his life. And Solomon was hailed by Jesus as an emblem of elegance 
His reign was marked by prosperity and peace. He is a symbol of our age, 
says the author. 


Job, he adds, is all arround us, and Nehemiah is worth remembering 
as another of God’s men who lead people out of a wilderness. His great 
compassion and persistence impressed all. He stands out asa man of great 
prayer. Jonah was different. He went to Nineveh and preached to them. 
Hosea’s life told us the redemptive value of suffering, the power of love, the 
nature of right religion and the real strength of a nation. Isaiah said some 
immortal things about God and Worship, says the learned author. And 
Jeremiah was the first of the prophets to deal explicitly with the importance 
of the individual (P. 143). 


The book reads like a great story told in simple understandable 
language. It is commendable research work. 


Britain : An Official Handbook. 1960 Edition. London: The Centra) 
Office of Information. 1960. 584p. 12s. 6d. 


The eleventh in the series of this excellent work covers events up to 
September 1959, gives, like its predecessors, a factual account of the adminis- 
tration and the national economy of the United Kingdom ; functions of the 
two Houses of Parliament, the Cabinet and Departments of State, and shows 
how the judiciary, in administering the law, remains independent of both 
Government and Parliament. It describes the activities of many of the nat- 
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ional institutions, both official and unofficial, and shows the part played by 
the Government in the life of the community. 


A new feature, however, is the addition of a chapter on sport, cover- 
ing briefly the principal sports and games practised in Britain and the various 
governing bodies concerned. 


The book should prove a ready aid to writers, teachers and students, 
to officials, businessmen and other leaders of public life. 


‘“‘ Kalam Belagam ”’, ( Poetry in Urdu ) by ‘“‘Nashad’’. New Delht: New 
Book Society of India. 1960. 112p. Rs. 6.00. 


This is a remarkable collection of short pieces of poetry, written 
over the past few years by Mr. N.B. Sen ‘‘ Nashad ’’, in a lighter vein, purely 
for entertainment and easier to remember. 

Mr. Sen possesses a gift for rhyme and is a fluent writer who mani- 
festly takes pleasure in puns and the sound of words, although his word play 
is direct, seldom obscure or intricately allusive. Most of his poems are short 
occasional] pieces and he is at his best when he handles a concrete subject — 
others present some incidents and current problems in an amusing, often ironi- 
cal manner. This is a collection of well-turned verses agreeable to read and 
of wonderful value. 

Satyagraha and the State, by K. Santhanam: With a Preface by 
Mr. B. P. Sinha, Chief Justice of India. Bombay : Asia Publishing House. 1960. 
96p. Rs. 6.00. 


This book gives us the interpretation of Satyagraha asa weapon — 
interpretation done by a person who has been in the thick of the freedom 
struggle and has effectively used the weapon along with other Congressmen. 
After describing the personality of the true Satyagrahi — Mahatama Gandhi 
— the learned author explains the essentials and methods of Satyagraha and 
examines the position of a Satyagrahi in a Democracy. He finds out how far 
Satyagraha affects the law and order position, creates problems for the 
Administration and can solve international issues. Mr. Santhanam discusses 
both its narrow and wider aspects and its different facets in sixteen very well 
written chapters. 

The author adheres to the conception of Gandhiji’s ideal Satyagraha 
done without any selfish motive, within the existing structure of society. The 
Satyagrahi, he says, seeks to change the structure through example, propa- 
ganda and non-violent direct action against practices and institutions which 
are oppressive and unjust. He however, agrees that this has led to the 
perverted use of the noble doctrine to cover demonstrations, fasts and direct 
action which have n° relation to real non-violence and are full of hatred and 
ill-will. He explains the real method of Satyagraha. 

What is Rama Rajya ? The question is discussed in a separate chap- 
ter. He feels that a modern State has to watch every step to ensure that the 
benefits of good Government are not lost and sinister and disruptive forces 
are not strengthened by illusory optimism (Page 29). 

Dealing with crime and punishment Mr. Santhanam examines the 
position of imprisonment and its substitutes, of fasting as a weapon to remove 
minor crimes and of Juvenile delinquency, and the value and propriety of the 
death sentence. This chapter looks to be out of place but is relevant when 
the motives and use of Satyagraha are to be considered. 
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In the discussion on “Law and Satyagraha’’ the Chief Justice of 
India, Mr. B. P. Sinha, differs from the author. We feel too that the Chief 
Justice is right. Legal coercion cannot be removed by Satyagraha but legal 
redress should be through the Legislatures. 


But the author is rightly opposed to economic centralisation and the 
concentration of educational and cultural institutions in big cities. The 
question arises whether Satyagraha can be helpful in bringing about the 
right change ? 

We, however, do agree with the author that bureaucracy should 
not become a powerful vested interest. Power and authority should be 
decentralised, 


The relation of Satyagraha to the existing economic systems is dis- 
cussed in the tenth chapter and to Democracy in the eleventh. The author 
thinks that “true Satyagraha is complimentary to true democracy”’ (Page 67) 
and that Satyagraha is opposed both to national dictatorship and foreign 
imperialism — though in the case of the former, in practice careful readjust- 
ments will be needed. Faith in Satyagraha in complementary to faith in 
human reason. 


The position of strikes, fasting, picketing, non-violent obstruction 
and hartal is examined in the 14th chapter bat not very convincingly. The 
misuse of the weapon of Satyagrah is now a problem for the Government to 
face. 


Mr. Santhanam feels that when war breaks out Satyagraha can be a 
symbolic protest. It may be appropriate in dealing with racial prejudices. 
In other international situations too it has place of its own. He has given 
examples to prove his contention. 


The author observes that he has confined the study to the applica- 
tion of Satyagraha to the State alone and has not dealt with its religious, 
philosophical, psychological and ethical implications. He, however, wants 
that a pragmatic but dynamic approach to the subject should be made. 


We wish he had elaborated his thesis with the help of more examples 
than what he has giyen. Still it is a refreshing and thought-provoking study. 


A Guide to the Study of The United States of America: Representative 
Book Reflecting the Development of American Life and Thought: Compiled by 
Donaled H. Mugridge and Blance P. McCrum under the direction of Roy P. 
Basler, Director of the Reference Department. Washington: Library of Congress. 
1960. 1193p. $7.00. 


Through copyright deposits and other acquistions, the Library of 
Congress has become the home of the world’s largest collection of books about 
America, and the number and complexity of the questions addressed to the 
Library about practically all phases of life in the United States have increas- 
ed markedly in the last decade. The comprehensive new Guide, by encom- 
passing in a single publication a series of bibliographical studies on the United 
States, constitutes an information source that help furnish the answers to 
such questions. 

This monumental Guide includes on such fields as literature, literary 
history and criticism, periodicals and journalism, diplomatic history and 
foreign relations, travel and travellers, society, art and architecture, music, 
law and justice, constitution and government, politics, parties, and elections. 
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Sir Stanley Unwin, Chairman, GEORGE ALLEN & 
UNWIN LTD., 40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. Writes: 


** May | send you a word of appreciation of, and thanks 
for, the very charming review of my autobiographical record 
which appeared in your issue of June 1960. 

“To any publisher of serious work, librarians are the salt f 
of the earth because they are ( perhaps | ought to say should be ) 
equipped to separate the wheat from the chaff and to encourage 
the publication of worthwhile books. 








, 
“| congratulate you upon serving librarians for fifteen years, 
and hope that the next fifteen years may be even more successful.” / 
y. 
Directory of University Research Bureaus and Institutes. First Edition. 
Detroit 26, Michigan : Gale Research Company. 1960. 208p. $20.00. I 
This is a unique reference guide to university research bureaus, insti- 
tutes, centres, experiment stations, laboratories, etc., set up on a permanent FE 
basis and carrying ona continuing programme of research in specialised 
fields 
: C 
The book contains 1500 listings in 250 fields including: business, 
population, education, engineering, public administration, electronics, Slavic D 
studies, tropical meteorology, cosmic rays, personality assessment, insect 
pathology, floklore, Russian studies, explosives, labor relations, community 
planning, aeromedical and physical environment, judicial administration, etc. E 
Each listing includes the following data: (1) Official name of bureau 
or iustitute. (2) Address. (3) Name of sponsoring college or university. H 
(4) Name and title of director. (5) Year founded. (6) Size of professional 
staff. (7) Title and frequency of issue of serial publications. (8) Description I 
of research programme and activities. (9) List of professional meetings, special 
programmes and seminars. 
CHERGOH NOE TEOESEOGG5E00-000000550 5005505656 56066 0006600 200 0006 I 
RECOMMENDED CHILDREN’S. BOOKS OF 1959-60 Ir 
Compiled by E. Louise Davis, Book Review Editor. New York: R. R. I 
Ir 


Bowker Co. 1960. 176p. $2.00. 

All of the books appraised in “Recommended Children’s Books” are Se 
suggested for Library purchase. Of these, 233 have merited a one-star rating 
as being well above-average in appeal and/or quality, and 39 marked with 


two stars have been judged to be of exceptional appeal and high quality. K 
Each entry contains information on number of pages, date of publi- ; 

cation, publisher, grade range, and price. Notations on the books’ bindings Li 

are also included to help librarians know which books to order pre-bound. 

There is a title-and-author index to all books reviewed. Li 
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A Concise dictionary of Existentialism, by Ralph W. Winn. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1960. 122p. $3.75. 


A Guide to the study of the United States of America: Prepared under the 
direction of Roy P. Basler, by Donald H. Mugridge & Blanche P. McCrum. 
Washington: The Library of Congress. 1960. 1193p. $7.00. 


Abraham Lincoln, courageous leader, by Lilbian J. Bragdon. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press. 1960. 125p. $1.75. 


Advocacy: its principles and practice, by R. K. Soonavala. Bombay: N. M. 
Tripathi Private Ltd. 1960. 9598p. Rs. 25.00. Sh. 50/-. 


After life in Roman Paganism, by Franz Cumont. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc. 1959. 224p. $1.35. 

An Essay concerning human understanding, by John Locke. New York. Dover 
Publications, Inc. 1959. Vol. 1, 535p. $2.25. Vol. 2, 495p. $2.25. 


Annual catalogue of Australian Publications, 1959. Canberra: Commonwealth 
National Library 1960. 178p. 6s. 6d. 


Bookman’s Guide to Americana, by J. Norman Heard. 2nd edition. New York 
The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1960. 407p. $9.50. 


British Books and Periodicals: An Exhibition arranged by the British Council 
in Moscow. London: The British Council. 1959. 272p. 


Child care in India and neighbouring countries, by Dr. S. T. Achar. Bombay: 
Macmillan and Company Limited. 1959. 164p. $3.00. 


Directory of University Research Bureaus and Institutes. Ist ed. Detroit 26, 
Michigan: Gale Research Company. 1960. 199p. $20.00. 


Existentialism and Indian thought, by K. Guru Dutt. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1960. 92p. $2.75. 


Hegel: Highlights: An annotated selection, by Wanda Orynski. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1960. 361p. $4.75. 


I rode the black horse far away, poems, by Ivy O. Eastwick. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press. 1960. 63p. $2.00. 


Illusions and delusions of the supernatural and the occult, by D.H. Rawcliffe. 
New York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1959. 551p. $2.00. 


Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information Centres. Special 
Publication. No. 1. Calcutta: IASLIC. 1960. 199p. Rs. 6.00. 


International Congress 1681 to 1899. Brussells: Union of International 
Associations. 1960. 76p. 


International Yearbook of Education. Vol. XXI, 1959. Paris: Unesco. 1960. 
550p. $5.50. 


Kalam-i-be lagam, by Nasahd (N.B. Sen). New Delhi: New Book Society of 
India: 1960. 112p. Rs. 6.00. 


Library Display, by Stephanie Borgwardt. Johannesburg: Witwatersrand: 
University Press. 1960. 190p. £2/-. 


Library Manual, by S.R. Ranganathan. 2nd edition. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House. 1960. 415p. Rs. 16.00. 
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Man-Eaters of Kumaon and the Temple Tiger, by Jim Corbett. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. 383p. 8s. 6d. net. 


Memorial De Agravios, by Camilo Torres. Bogota, D.E. — Colombia: Libreria 
Voluntad. 1960. 36p. 


Modern Materialism: A Philosophy of Action, by Charles S. Sealy. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1960. 83p. $2.50. 


Nesfield’s English Grammar, Composition and Usage, revised and adopted by 
N. K. Aggarwala and F.T. Wood. Bombay: Macmillan & Company Limited. 
1960. 534p. Rs. 6.00. 


News Reporting and Press Photography for Everybody, by Amar Nath. 
Jullundur: 77, Model Town. 1960. 78p. Rs 2.75. 


Paperbound books in print (9100). New York: R.R. Bowker Co., 1960. 329p. 
$2.00. 


Philosophical Diary, by Leonardo Da Vinci. New York: Philosophical Library 
1959. 87p. $2.75. 


Philosophy of Judaism, by Joshua Adler. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1960. 160p. $3.00. 


Practical problems on Income-Tax, by Ram Niwas Lakhotia. Ahmedabad: 
Asha Publishing House. 1960. 332p. Rs. 6/-. 


Preparation of General Secondary School Curricula: A study in comparative 
Education. Paris: Unesco. 1960. 397p. $4.00. 


Recognition in the law of nations, by Satyavrata Ramdas Patel. Bombay: 
N. M. Tripathi Private Limited. 1959. 122p. Rs. 15/-. Sh. 30/-. $4.50. 


The Desai Memorial Library, Nairobi. Annual Reports, Ist to 18th, 1942—59. 


The Estate Duty Act with a commentary, critical and explanatory, by D. H. 
Nanavati. Bombay: N. M. Tripathi Private Limited. 1960. 4 30p. Rs. 25.00. 
Sh. 50/-- $8.00. 


The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, by E. Barker. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc. 1959. 559p. $1.85. 


The Seven Ages of Women, by Elizabeth Parker. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1960. 609p. $6.50. 


The System of Thomas Aquinas, by Maurice De Wulf. New Yerk: Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc. 1959. 152p. $1.25. 


The World and the Individual, by Josiah Royce. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc. 1959. Vol. 1, 588p. $2.25. Vol. 2, 480p. $2.25. 


Titles in Series: A Handbook for librarians and students. ( Volume 3, Books 
published prior to January 1960) by Eleanora A. Baer. New York: The 
Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1960. 1627p. $11.00. 


Union list of learned periodicals, Calcutta Region, compiled by J. Saha. 
Calcutta: Indian Statisticai Institute. 1959. 55p. Rs. 5.00. 


Unpublished letters by Friedrich Nietzsche: Translated and edited by Kurt F. 
Leidecker. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. 156p. $3.75. 


Yoga: A Scientific evaluation, by Kovoor T. Behanan. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc. 1959. 270p. $1.65. 
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Dover’s Books that Merit Special Attention 
An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, by John Locke. 2 vols. 


This is the only edition of its kind recently printed. Taken from the 
definitive Fraser edition of 1894, it contains the four books comprising the 
“Essay’’ as well as Professor Fraser’s authoritative 140—page introduction 

$4.50 for 2 vols. 
The World and the Individual, by Josiah Royce. 2 vols. 


The book is one of the major attempts by an author to interpret the 
nature of things in a comprehensive manner. The marked revival of interest 
in Royce as an original and profound thinker has promoted this republication 
with a new introduction by J.E. Smith, Prof. of Philosophy at Yale University. 

$4.50 for 2 vols. 
The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, by Sir Ernest Barker. 

This is a comprehensive study of the genesis and development of 
Greek political ideas. Treating the Greek political experience as a whole, 
Sir Ernest examines Plato’s Republic and the Politics of Aristotle as well as 
the major contributions of other Greek theorists. $1.85. 

The System of Thomas Aquinas, by Maurice De Wulf. 

This book examines the specifics of Aquinas’ thought and its relation 
to Medieval philosophy as a whole. $1.25. 

After Life in Roman Paganism, by Franz Cumont. 

The book was originally a series of lecturers given by the author at 
Yale University. A scholar in the field of comparative religion, Franz Cumont 
considers Paganisms’s answer to the question of human immortality during 
one of the most tumultuous epochs of Koman history — between the end of 
the Republic and the Ruman adoption of Christianity. $1.35. 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
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Che Religion of the Occident Martin A. Larson $6.0 
The Serpent and the Satellite I’. Alfred Morin 4 
Gentile Reactions To Jewish Ideals Jacob S. Raisin aoa 
rhe Blind Seer: George Matheson John Crew Tyler } 
Soldiers of the Word John M. Gibson 8 
Ordeal of Faith Francis P. Weisenhurger 6 
An Apostle of Freedom Michel Alexander Vallon 6.00 
American Philosophy Ralph W. Winn 6 
American Literature and the Dream Frederic I. Carpenter $4.75 
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Unpublished Letters lrriedrich Nietzsche 3.75 
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francisco Romero Marjorie 8. Harris 3.75 
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